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Western firms know you can’t win top sales in California unless 
you reach the inland Valley. And you can’t afford to rely on 
Coast newspapers to do the job. The Valley is a self-contained, 
independent market. People here read their own local news- 
papers, the three Bee newspapers. 


* Sales Management’s 1955 Copyrighted Survey 
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Ironing board covers are just as much at home on net- 
work television as automobiles. A small-budget manu- 
facturer of lawn seed thinks of it as a basic medium just 


as readily as a big-budget manufacturer of refrigerators. 


New sales patterns developed by nsc have placed net- 


work television within the reach of every category of 


business. And as these sales patterns continue to} 
| 

network television from the rigid system of sponso: 

inherited from radio, more and more advertisers W 


able to profit from its unparalleled impact. 


There are more advertisers on TODAY alone than f 


were on the leading radio network a decade ago ; 


Tide 
to bea 
Bill Brothers 


_ publication 
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Errective with the issue dated May 19, Tide will be 
published under the active management of the Bill Brothers 
publishing organization, publishers for nearly 30 years of the 
successful and widely respected Sales Management, the magazine 
of marketing, and nine other outstanding business journals 

in merchandising and technical fields, several of which 

have been published for more than 50 years. 


The coming Tide will be devoted to the interests and 

problems of the policy-making advertising executives of important 
national advertisers and their advertising agencies. It will be 

as clear cut and specific in its direction toward that increasingly 
important and complex field of advertising as Sales Management 

has been (and will continue to be) in serving the needs 

of the sales executives of the nation’s leading marketing 
organizations. The two magazines will carry on as distinct and 
separate entities and will be complementary to each other. 


We feel strongly that the present editors of Tide have been 
turning out an increasingly more interesting and valuable magazine, 
and we are happy to announce that the entire editorial staff 

of Tide will continue at their posts under our management. 

They and the other staff members of Tide will be able to draw 
upon the human skills, experience and editorial, research, 
circulation and business resources of the Bill Brothers 

organization in our offices in New York, Chicago, 

Washington and other cities. 


We firmly believe that advertising executives need, desire 

and will welcome a magazine exclusively edited for them. 

It is, therefore, our objective to do the same effective job for 

the ADVERTISING EXECUTIVE that Sales Management is now 
doing for the SALES EXECUTIVE. 


Tide will continue its emphasis on marketing. While extensive 
research verifies that “marketing” means many things to many people, 
it should be remembered that for many years Sales Management 
magazine’s sub-title has been “The Magazine of Marketing.” 

Modern marketing has become so important and so complex 

that it needs specialized publications for the two most 

important executives who are the leaders in marketing... 

the SALES EXECUTIVE and the ADVERTISING EXECUTIVE. 


We urge you to watch coming issues for features and techniques 
designed to augment the editorial service rendered by Tide. 
The improvements will be steady and sound, rather than 
sensational in character. 


The best features of Tide will be continued and others 

will be added. The aim throughout will be qualitative 
rather than quantitative and this principle applies to readers 
as well as editorial content. Tide will concentrate on serving 
advertising at the executive level with useful and valuable 
information, research, interpretation and leadership. 


We are confident that Tide will grow and prosper by virtue 

of the service which it renders to its readers and advertisers. 
Now, and at all times, we welcome the friendly suggestions and 
counsel of the important army of loyal Tide readers. 


With the vastly increased facilities now at its disposal, 

Tide will maintain a position of increasingly greater usefulness 
to advertising in the most challenging period of its history. 
We look forward with great pleasure to a long and friendly 
association with Tide’s readers and advertisers. 


Chairman of the Board 
Bill Brothers Publishing Corp. 
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Watch for more & more activity from the tobacco men. By the end of this 
month, Reynolds Tobacco Co. will be national with its new Salem—a king-size 
cigaret with a mentholated filter. The package is the same as Winston—except 
that the pouch is green. 


Reynolds’ move will press Brown & Williamson’s Kool hard—as its Winston is 
pressing Viceroy hard. Kool has had the market to itself for years—since Philip 
Morris stopped pushing Spud. 


Meantime, rumor has it Liggett & Myers will be out with L&M in the flip-top 
box and single long size by July (see p. 21). 


And the industry is wondering what American Tobacco will do next. With 
Herbert Tareyton sales slow, it, alone, is without a fast-moving filter. 


It probably won't be long before Procter & Gamble puts its new colored 
cleanser, Comet, into national distribution. 


P&G has had Comet in test markets in Madison, Peoria and Columbus (Ohio) 
since early this year. Comet has an aquamarine color, is packaged in a green 
foil-wrapped can with red & gold trim and white lettering. 


Reason for Comet’s green color is Chlorinol, a new chlorine bleaching, cleansing 
and disinfecting ingredient. P&G calls Comet both a cleanser and disinfectant, 
will package it in two sizes (14 oz. for 14-16¢, 21% oz. for 21-23¢). 


Comet is P&G’s first cleanser (at least for consumer markets) and will have to 
battle Colgate’s Ajax (now number one in cleanser sales) and B. T. Babbit’s 
BAB-O. 


You can look for a hotter sales war than ever before in appliances this year. 


Philco Corporation’s plan to sell its full line of electronic home products 
through Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. dealers will make the battle among the 
appliance giants even more competitive. 


Under the arrangement, Philco (which already has a distribution system of 130 
wholesalers and some 25,000 franchised dealers) will also sell through 3,000 
Firestone stores from coast to coast (about 725 of these stores are Firestone- 
owned, the rest hold a Firestone franchise.) 


Philco will begin selling its radio & TV sets through Firestone in June, then 
its major appliances (freezers, refrigerators, etc.) this fall. Philco’s appliances 
will probably share display space with major appliance and TV sets marketed 
by Firestone under its own brand name. 


The move is clearly calculated to place Philco in a better marketing position 
against other full-line appliance manufacturers. Competition from Whirlpool- 
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Seeger, for example, has become more rugged since W-S introduced its new 
line of food freezers (through the distribution outlets it acquired from Inter- 
national Harvester). W-S is also readying a refrigerator line for this fall, will 
probably field test a combination washer-dryer next year and has a built-in 
range line in the works. 


The two biggest questions among automobile marketers these days is what will 
happen to Studebaker-Packard Corp. and to General Motors Corp. 


As for S-P’s finances, losses for 1955 hit $29,700,000, and the company is having 
difficulty finding investment capital. From all indications, the merger came 
too late. Denial by Curtiss-Wright that it plans to buy S-P is an indication of 
what’s ahead for the smallest of the five auto makers. 


GM’s problem, on the other hand, is too much success. It’s future hinges sub- 
stantially on what action the Justice Dept. takes, if any, to relieve GM of either 
its auto. financing operation (GMAC), its bus division (it now has almost 80% 
of the bus market) or its Frigidaire appliances. 


It looks, at last, like the men’s wear industry may pull itself up by its own 
high-fashion socks. 


There was some doubt about whether the American Institute of Men’s & 
Boys’ Wear would ever get that $2,000,000 in pledges it needed to conduct an 
ambitious ad campaign to revive interest in men’s & boys’ wear. As of last 
month, the Institute had reached its goal and will therefore launch (via 
BBD&O), this fall, an ambitious consumer magazine and newspaper advertising 
campaign with the slogan, “Dress Right—You Can’t Afford Not To!” 


The Institute’s ad campaign will be supplemented by a strong public relations 
and merchandising campaign (mainly tie-ins at point-of-sale). The Institute's 
new executive vice-president and executive director, incidentally, is Francis 
Pratt, former Time, Inc., circulation director. 


It may not be long before consumers can buy any food product, in any form, 
frozen and prepackaged. 


The latest product—or form of product—to join the trend is mashed potatoes. 
About ready for store testing (late spring or early summer) are potato flakes. 


Packaged in Maine, potato flakes mixed with water and milk will reconstitute 
as mashed potatoes. Product development was supervised by the U.S. Dept. 
of Agriculture, will be market tested by it and the Maine potato growers in 
an unnamed northeastern city of more than 100,000 population. 


Test packaging will probably be laminated foil envelopes within a cardboard 
box bearing the Maine blue & red label. The Maine Potato Commission will 
supply the potatoes, and the state’s Dept. of Agriculture will provide two 
merchandising specialists who will work directly with retail stores in the 
test area, 
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WASHINGTON FORECAST 


ANOTHER BOSTON TEA PARTY IS SHAPING UP AGAINST EXCISE 
taxes—this time in Washington. Excise millenium is proposed in a 
bill by Sen. Wm. Langer (Rep., N.D.), which would end taxes on 
records, phonographs, radios, TV sets, cameras, light bulbs, jewelry, 
furs and other luxury items. Langer would also end excise taxes 
on admissions, dues, communications and transportation. A spate 
of Congressional bills against admission taxes this session 
has reflected the entertainment industry's increasingly restiveness 
with war-born excises, but Langer is the first to propose such a 
clean sweep. 


URBAN RETAILERS MAY BE HELPED BY HIGHWAY LEGISLATION 
now before Congress. Walter W. Belson, of the American Trucking 
Assns. believes pending legislation will help: centrally located 
retailers by providing greater accessibility. Belson feels that parking 
space around suburban retail outlets is a major element in deter- 
mining where goods are bought, and that better urban parking 
facilities will aid downtown retailers. 


OLEO ADVERTISING WILL HAVE A SPLIT JURISDICTION. THE 
Federal Trade Commission has dropped its case against Armour & 
Company's dairy-style “Clover Bloom 99” oleo ads because the 
product is made by a meat packer, and is therefore subject to the 
Packers and Stockyards Act. FTC says enforcement of this Act 
comes under jurisdiction of the Agriculture Dept. 


OUTDOOR BEER AND LIQUOR ADS WILL GET RENEWED 
attention from the temperance groups. Washington’s active Method- 
ist Board of Temperance says 1955 outdoor ads by 34 brewers and 
distillers hit a total of nearly $32,000,000, more, they say, than one- 
third of the total racked up by the 100 top outdoor advertisers. On 
the airborne drinking front, the Temperance Board notes that the 
Air Transport Assn. has been Congressionally pressured into work- 
ing on another code of standard practice for liquor service on planes. 


FOOD STORE CHAINS MAY HAVE TO CHECKREIN PROSPECTIVE 
expansion in the suburbs. A Harvard Business Bureau survey for 
National Assn. of Food Chains points to a hairline profit of slightly 
under 1% after taxes for food retailers in 1955. Jac Lehrman, vice- 
president of Washington’s Giant Food chain, says food retailers 
“over-store an area, then all of us live on a marginal return.” As 
a result, “costs go up, and the dollar-volume-per-store key to effi- 
ciency is lost.” Lehrman claims food store margins of 18% before 
expense and taxes compare poorly to the 30% margin of a few years 
back, and 35% presently enjoyed by department stores. 


MARKETERS OF PIPE TOBACCO WILL SOON HAVE TO ADD 
prestige to lift sales. American prosperity is taking more smokers 
out of the pipe and roll-your-own class, and putting them into 
the cigar, king-size and filter-tip league. The Agriculture Dept. 
says 1955 output of smoking tobacco for pipes and _ roll-your-owns 
was the smallest this century—less than 80,000,000 lbs., with 1955’s 
third quarter output nearly 13% below the same period in 1954. 


A GOOD FIVE-CENT CIGAR MAY STILL BE WHAT THIS COUNTRY 
wants. The Agriculture Dept. reports trade claims of increasing 
popularity for the small cigar. The rise in small-size cigar sales 
are part of a trend toward higher sales of lower priced (four to six 
cents) cigars, as opposed to the six to 15-cent variety. The latter 
group accounted for 53% of total cigar sales in 1953, but dipped 
last year to only 51%. Total cigar consumption for 1956 is ex- 
pected to continue above six billion. 


PROS AND CONS OF TV ADVERTISING FOR CARS WILL BE 
looked into by automobile dealers. The National Automobile 
Dealers’ Assn. vice-president Adm. Fred J. Bell is encouraging 
a survey of dealer opinion on TV commercials. “Our dealers spend 
a whale of a lot of money on TV, but a survey of how they feel 
about it has never been made.” 
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locate your 
product in 


VENDING! 


AUTOMATIC vending opens important 
new channels of distribution without di- 
verting or disturbing your present dis- 
tribution set-up . «+ . brings your product 
into closer touch with the ultimate con- 
sumer . . . Operates as the ideal sampling 
method! 


WE HAVE over 19 years’ experience 
serving the vending industry and offer 
you the advantage of our specialized 
knowledge to help fit your product into 
this rapidly expanding market. 


Among our accounts ... 
AMERICAN CHICLE CO., Adams gum, 
Dentyne, Chiclets, Beemans. 

INC., leading vending machine 
manufacturers. 

official organization of the 

vending industry. 

PEPSI-COLA CO., sales promotion cam- 

paigns. 

TENCO, INC., roasters of instant coffee. 

Plus 50-odd manufacturers and distribu- 

tors of vending machines and vendible 

products, 


APCO, 
N.A.M.A., 


Consult with us concerning your share 
of the vending market at no obligation. 
de-perri advertising, inc. 


141 E. 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 7-4980 


A. H. Kreuder Named 
to Purchasing Post 
by Wilson & Company 


Wilson & Company, Chicago meat 
packing firm, has appointed A. H. 
Kreuder Director of Purchases. He will 
continue to serve 
as superintend- 
ent of motor 
transportation. In 
this capacity he 
has aided in de- 


veloping stand- 


ards of equip- 
ment and _= servy- 
ices, 


As. do many of 
his co-executives 
at Wilson & 
Company, Mr. 
Kreuder reads 
The Wall Street 
Journal every 
business day. Circulation is 413,576, 
and total readership is nearly double 
that figure. This is the getting-ahead- 
in-business market. In more ways than 
one, it keeps bringing 
business. 


advertisers 


(Advertisement) 
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FACES of the fortnight 


Jaguar's Everett T. Martin: it’s normal to think of foreign cars 


Jaguar expands U.S. sales 
and advertising program 


Like several other European auto- 
mobile manufacturers who first con- 
sidered the U.S. a limited market, 
Jaguar Cars, Ltd., of Coventry (Eng- 


' land) decided only recently to set up 


its own subsidiary here to handle U.S. 
distribution. Along with that move 
came an expanded advertising, sales 
and public relations program to boost 
Jaguar sales, second among foreign 
makes in the U.S. only to the German 
Volkswagen (Tide—March 10). To 
head up the expanded program, Jaguar 
last month promoted ad & PR manager 
Everett T. Martin, a 47-year-old ex- 
midget racing driver, to advertising, 
public relations & sales promotion 
vice-president. 

Jaguar’s ad budget, which previously 
was almost wholly concentrated in con- 
sumer magazines, has been increased to 
almost $400,000, about two-thirds of 
it now going (via Cunningham & Walsh) 
into newspaper ads which include a 
listing of all nearby Jaguar dealers. 
The reason for the switch in ad strategy, 
explains tall, amiable Martin, is that 
many potential buyers of Jaguars didn’t 
know where they could look the car 
over. Too, the newspaper ads have 
helped boost the not-too-high morale 
of the 235 foreign car dealers handling 
the Jaguar line, are partially credited 
with increasing Jaguar sales some 25% 
above last year, when U.S. sales hit 


4,000 units (about half of Jaguar’s 
world-wide total sales). 

Jaguars biggest marketing problem 
in the U.S., says Martin, is that the 
average American has never imagined 
himself in anything but a Detroit auto- 
mobile. His goal is to persuade Ameri- 
cans that it’s normal—or at the least, 
not unusual—to think about buying a 
foreign car, specifically a Jaguar. 

Martin, who raced midgets in the 
1930’s and most recently was a free- 
lance magazine writer and later vice- 
president of Manning PR Firm, adds 
that the problem of parts supply (the 
first question any potential foreign car 
owner asks) is being actively tackled 
through huge stockpiling of parts. Adds 
Martin: “Soon, I hope, we can adver- 
tise that any Jaguar owner can get any 
Jaguar part within 48 hours.” 


United Air Lines aims for 
more coach, cargo revenue 


In 1955, United Airlines hit almost 
$235.6 million in revenues, a record 
for the 30-year-old airline. But United 
isn’t as happy about those figures as 
you might think, since 80% of the 
revenue comes from first-class air travel 
the remainder from air coach and 
cargo. United recently took steps to 
boost air coach and cargo revenue by 
promoting its 52-year-old general sales — 
manager, B. B. (Buzz) Gragg, to a 
newly-created post as assistant to 
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United Air Lines’ B. B. Gragg: 
a@ program to reach new markets 


United president W. A. Patterson. 

In his new job, Gragg will be 
responsible for all United sales, adver- 
tising, publicity and public relations. 
His aim, he explains, is “to make air 
coach travel as commonplace in the 
mind of the general public as first class 
is to the businessman” and to persuade 
the businessman to ship his products 
via United’s air cargo fleet. To do this 
effectively, Gragg explains, United’s ad- 
vertising, sales & PR will have to be 
“re-directed to these new markets.” 

Gragg will revise United’s sales 
program (with the assistance of newly- 
promoted general sales manager Homer 
J. Merchant) by stressing more personal 
salesmanship for air cargo by United’s 
140 cargo salesmen, by “encircling ma- 
jor markets with new retail ticket of- 
fices (including drive-ins)” for air coach 
travel, and by working closer with some 
1,800 travel agents who serve as United 
ticket agents. 

United’s advertising program (1956 
figures are not revealed, but have been 
increased some 20% over 1955) will 
aim (via N. W. Ayer) for the travel 
agent and for women, as will the air- 
line’s publicity campaign. The latter 
will be expanded this year to include 
motion pictures of United flights to 
Hawaii for distribution to clubs, civic 
and fraternal organizations. 


Wilson Sporting Goods 
eyes expanding market 


For a man who likes sports, no job 
could be more enjoyable than working 
for a company manufacturing sports 
equipment. This is just how tall, 32- 
year-old Robert L. Wren, former Uni- 
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Wilson Sporting Goods’ Robert Wren: 
an enviable ad & PR job 


versity of Missouri football star and 
later assistant football coach, feels 
about his job as newly-appointed ad- 
vertising & PR director of Wilson 
Sporting Goods Co. 

The most important aspect of his 
job, Wren explains, is to keep Wilson’s 


name before the public without cost 
whenever possible, filling in with ad- 
vertising whenever necessary. “Today, 
more than ever, in the light of increas- 
ing leisure time and more money to 
spend on this time,” Wren points out, 
“Wilson’s public relations and advertis- 
ing efforts must be expanded.” 

Wren’s job is actually an enyiable one. 
To fulfill his PR duties, he must make 
the rounds of the major sporting events, 
seeing that the members of Wilson’s 
Advisory Board (made up of sports 
celebrities like Ted Williams, Sam 
Snead, Jack Kramer, Otto Graham, 
etc.) get their share of the spotlight 
and that Wilson equipment, as a result, 
gets plenty of attention. 

Wren, who in 1951 joined the 
nation’s number one sporting goods 
company (a subsidiary of Wilson & Co., 
Chicago meat packers), explains that 
his 1956 ad budget of $1,000,000 (via 
Needham, Louis & Brorby) will con- 
centrate on reaching the individual 
sporting enthusiast, “the golf hacker 
like myself, the sandlot baseball 
player, the Sunday afternoon tennis 
player.” Wilson intends to make people 
“want to hit a Sam Snead shot, serve 
a tennis ball like Jack Kramer, bat a 
baseball like Ted Williams, etc.” 


Advertisement 


Meet Jack Williams, a vice presi- 
dent and director of our agency. As 
you see, he is working in a grocery. 

Unusual? Not for us! For what 
Mr. Williams is doing here is re- 
peated almost every week of the year, 
in gasoline stations, department 
stores, supermarkets . . . wherever 


The man from Cunningham & Walsh 


United Press photo 


our clients’ products are sold. 

It’s a fixed policy of our adver- 
tising agency for our writers, art 
directors, executive and account peo- 
ple, to work at the point of sale one 
week a year. 

It may take some pep out of ws, but 
it puts more selling pep into our ads. 


Cunningham & Walsh, Inc. 260 Madison Ave. N.Y. 16 MU3-4900 


LZ 


1955 was the 


best year yet for 
magazine reading 


Mayzor macazines made solid 
circulation gains...and Readers Digest 
broke every record in the book! 


hroughout 1955, as in every recent year, the To feed these interests, Americans last year 
American public broke all records in its de- bought a record number of monthly, weekly and 
mand for the kind of information, inspiration and other periodicals. 


entertainment that magazines provide. The total] estimated circulation of all U. S. maga- 


With constantly increasing leisure time, and zines audited by ABC in 1955 was 166,286,858. 
ever-growing inccmes, people are pursuing wider This is a rise of more than 13% in the five years 
interests in all phases of life at home and abroad. since 1950. 


1955 CIRCULATIONS OF THE SIX LEADING MAGAZINES* 
All gained substantially over 1954, the Digest most of all 


_ READER’S DIGEST iC 10,361,531 


NS 5,552,276 The Digest Sgures are forita U.S. eto 


alone, while the figures for the other maga- 
rer 2 zines are for the U. S. and Canada com- 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 4,969,930 bined. If the circulation of the Canadian 
— — editions of the Digest were included, its 
SATURDAY EVENING POST 4,764,879 lead over the other magazines would be 
even greater. The Digest total would be 

Re | 4,641,018 11,175,000, 


*Source: ABC publishers’ statements for six- 


Typed ces is caving 8 4,179,996 month period ending December 31, 1955. 
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GENERAL MARKETING 


One box, one size for its top brands keys... 


Philip Morris’ new sales strategy 


Parliament is now out in Marlboro’s famous flip-top box. 


So is Philip Morris—and all three brands are new “long” size. 


© That means that PM may no longer market regulars or kings. 


® A narrower line, it hopes, will broaden its market share. 


L AST September Tide took a look at 
cigaret marketing, reported this: 

Only a couple of years ago the ciga- 
ret industry’s marketing problems were 
pretty simple. Their pricing policies 
were fairly standard; the'r packaging 
was set except for comparatively minor 
color and design changes; their dis- 
tribution was fairly complete except 
for some fights over position on coun- 
ters and in vending machines; even 
their relations with the press and the 
public were unruffled save for an oc- 
casional blast from the Reader's Digest. 
The marketing job boiled down to ad- 
vertising. 


PM president Parker McComas: 
he’s betting on brand managers 
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Then came the cancer scare which 
was (and is) one of the biggest public 
relations headaches any industry ever 
had. It sliced sales, which, in turn, 
spawned a hatful of rugged marketing 
problems for tobaccomen to face: prod- 
uct design [Reynolds will soon market 
Salem—a_ king-size cigaret with men- 
tholated filter]; packaging (would 
a change help repeat sales?); distribu- 
tion (with so many brands, how could 
they get dealers to feature them, vend- 
ing machine operators to stock them 
all?); pricing (how much to charge for 
king-size or filters?); advertising (should 
copy be milder, plug new packages?). 


Executive vice-president Joseph 
Cullman, Ill: he’s heir-apparent 


> Probably no one is working harder 
to meet & beat these problems in the 
nation’s oldest industry than dapper, 
60-year-old Oliver Parker McComas, 
president of Philip Morris, Inc. To 
McComas, tobacco trends today blow 
this way: “Changes in consumer pref- 
erence and the shifting emphasis of 
distribution to food outlets and vend- 
ing machines continue to intensifv. The 
trend is definitely in favor of the filter 
tip cigaret, with a continuing decline in 
the sale of non-filtered regulars. Sales 
of king size non-filter cigarets have 
leveled off. I anticipate that at the 
end of this year regular non-filtered cig- 
arets may be selling at the rate of 45%, 
king size 25% and filter tips 30% of 
the domestic market.”* 


*In 1950, according to Business Week figures, 
five regular size, unfiltered cigarets—Camel, 
Lucky Strike, Chesterfield, Philip Morris and 
Old Gold—accounted for 90% of domestic vol- 
ume. Now, with fitters almost doubling market 
share in 1955 over 1954 (from 9.9% to 186%), 
those old smokes get 54.2% of the market. Kings 
slipped for the first time in 1955—from 28% in 
1954 to 27.2%, 


Ad director Roger Greene: he must 
advertise three personalities 
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Marlboro Filter. 


Even more agreeable than McComas’ 
awareness of industry trends in his de- 
termination to see what modern mar- 
keting management can do for a small 
company competing in an industry dom- 
inated by bigger companies with big- 
ger bankrolls.** In short, can smarter 
strategy by McComas & Co. in meeting 
new sales trends upset the cigaret sales 
heirarchy dominated for decades by 
Camel, Lucky, Chesterfield and more 
recently Pall Mall? 


> McComas may be nearer answering 
that question than those not up on 
PM’s recent moves might suspect. In 
the second half of 1955, PM sales 
started moving upward, reversing a 
three-year downward slide in total 
sales. This year’s first quarter report 
is all but amazing both for. the long- 
besieged cigaret industry and for Philip 
Morris. First quarter sales of. $72,- 
000,000 were a hefty 26% above last 
year’s period. Profits were up a whop- 
ping 40%. This sales and profits surge 
results almost wholly from new man- 
agement and marketing maneuvers by 
the old corporation (the Philip Morris 
cigaret was invented in 1847-by an 
Englishman of the same name; the 
British company was acquired by U.S. 
management in 1919). 

Philip Morris began moving in its 
new marketing direction soon after 
McComas, an ex-banker who became 
PM president in 1949, effected the 
companys merger with Benson & 
Hedges. 

Clearly, the merger marks a mile- 
stone for Philip Morris. On one hand 
it gave PM its first filter cigaret (B&H’s 
Parliament). On the other it gave PM 
additional managerial talent (“One of 
the prime considerations in the ac- 


**PM is the fourth largest cigaret company 
with 1955 sales of $283.218,646. Biggest is Amer- 
ican Tobacco, which ended 1955 with the highest 
sales in its history: $1,090.844,818. Second biggest 
is R. J. Reynolds (1955 sales: $866,425,772), third 
is Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. ($546,964,616), 
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quisition of Benson & Hedges,” says 


McComas, “was personnel”), For ex- 
ample, Joseph F. Cullman, III, former 
executive vice-president of B&H, be- 
came a vice-president of PM in 1954, 
was elected executive vice-president in 
February, 1955. At 43, Yale graduate 
Cullman is already considered heir- 
apparent to the post McComas holds. 

“At present,” McComas points out, 
“50% of our top management is un- 
der 50 years of age. In two years-more 
than 60% of that team will be under 
50. This change has come about pri- 
marily because the top management of 
this company, which created such a 
notable record, has been with the com- 
pany since before 1933 and is just 
about reaching retirement age.” 


> One of McComas’ major manage- 
ment moves was establishment last year 
of the brand manager system. “We at 
Philip Morris have moved closer to 
the managerial concepts that govern 
the nation’s large soap and food com- 
panies. From a single brand company, 
we have become a multi-brand com- 
pany—Philip Morris, Marlboro, Parlia- 
ment, and several other cigaret and pipe 
lines. To properly promote each prod- 
uct, we have assigned brand managers 
to each major brand to insure proper 
responsibility for and co-ordination of 
efforts on that brand.” 

Under the system marketing plan- 
ning for each cigaret falls squarely on 
the shoulders of these young brand 
managers: John R. Latham (Philip Mor- 
ris), Ross Millhiser (Marlboro) and 
Hugh Cullman (Parliament). Responsi- 
ble directly to executive vice-president 
Cullman, each brand manager sets the 
marketing goal for his brand, then 
works out a complete marketing pro- 
gram to achieve it. 

Each brand manager is aided by 
PM’s engineering research, manufac- 
turing, marketing research, advertising 
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and distribution departments. The sales 
force helps the brand manager in a 
unique way: its members under sales 
vice-president Ray Jones can be shifted 
to any marketing task at any time, re- 
gardless of brand. 


> In progress with PM’s management 
revolution is a marketing revolution 
which has already overthrown the tra- 
ditional cigaret package, may well over- 
throw the king size cigaret. Comments 
McComas: “The ‘we’ that made the de- 
cisions to change the dress of Philip 
Morris’ various products were not 
the ivory tower executives of 100 Park 
Avenue [PM’s home office], Richmond 
and Louisville [plant sites], nor very 
intelligent and affable gentlemen in 
our advertising agencies. Rather, our 
researchers went to Mr. and Mrs. Con- 
sumer first and foremost to find out 
what they wanted.” 

Adds marketing research (and PR)* 
vice-president George Weissman: “Our 
management, early in 1953, decided 
that answers were needed to the fol- 
lowing questions:—why are so many 
smokers switching, at what rate, from 
what brands to what brandsP What 
are smokers seeking in the way of prod- 
uct, packaging appeals, taste, flavor, — 
size, burning rateP What buying pat- 
terns are emerging?” Today PM tests 
old and new versions of its product 
in the field to get consumer reactions 
and suggestions. Based on these find- 
ings, PM redesigns or develops the 
product, takes it back to the field for 
“sales experience” (now all but a cliche 
around the company). If “sales experi- 


*Weisman’s biggest PR problem at the moment: 
some sales boycotts in the south due to a rumor 
(emphatically denied by PM) that it contributed 
recently to the National Assn. for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People. PM’s PR men and sales- 
men hope to counteract the boycott through 
word-of-mouth ‘“education’—showing how PM, 
whose plants are in the south, contributes to that 
region’s welfare. 
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ence” is successful, the product goes 
into national distribution. 

Most significant PM research finding 
so far is the important relation of pack- 
aging to sales. PM research found, for 
example, that women wanted an easy 
opening package which would not spill 
tobacco, crush cigarets; men wanted 
to take a cigaret from their pocket 
without extracting the pack. 


> Research also indicated that what 
PM calls the “long” size cigaret (i.e., 
midway between regular and king) was 
o.k. with consumers. The full impor- 
tance of the new flip-top box (which 
Marlboro, of course, made famous) and 
the new size cigaret is immediately 
clear when you consider these new PM 
marketing moves: 


e Parliament (which lost 18.5% of its 
share of the filter market last year— 
probably due to its premium price and 
more filter competition) is now being 
sales-tested (in Providence, Rochester, 
Toledo and Youngstown) in a royal 
blue & gold flip-top box, and in the 
long size. PM expects, if this “sales 
experience” is successful, to put the 
new Parliament (price is down sub- 
stantially from its 10-11¢ over regulars) 
into national distribution in two or 
three months. 


e Philip Morris (which lost 18.3% of 
its share of the regular market last 
year and 14.6% of its share among 
kings) is being sales-tested in a flip- 
top box and long length in California, 
Oregon and Nevada. 


e Marlboro (PM’s stellar performer 
last year with a 5.9% share of the 
filter market in its first year) is getting 
an extra advertising push above & be- 
yond its regular ad schedule. Starting 
last week in Life, Marlboro ran spe- 
cial four-page ads which will continue 
in different versions in Collier’s, Look 
and Satevepost this month and next. 
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Marlboro’s newest ad campaign: 
four-page ads like this one will run 
in major weekly magazines between 
now and June. 


> Thus, Philip Morris’ over-all mar- 
keting scheme is clear. McComas & 
Co. have decided (like Procter & Gam- 
ble) that the company must compete 
with itself in order to compete with 
everyone else and expand its share of 
the total cigaret market (PM’s share 
has skidded from 11% in 1950 to 8.5% 
in 1955). 

Just how is clear when you realize 
that Philip Morris now has a 2-cent 
spread between each of its three top 
brands (“I think,” says McComas, “that 
the penny has kind of gone out of 
style”). The new Parliament costs 2¢ 
more than Marlboro; Marlboro costs 2¢ 
more than PM. (Last week, Lorillard’s 
Kent, once premium-priced like Parlia- 
ment, cut price to the same as that of 
regular filters.) 

On the distribution front, Philip Mor- 
ris, with three top brands all of the 
same size in the same flip-top box, has 
a competitive advantage it never had 
before. Instead of regular and kings for 
each brand, it needs only to get one 
size of each into vending machines or 
onto retail counters. For stores (food 
stores account for 50% of all cigaret 
distribution compared with vending ma- 
chines’ 16%) PM already has in the 
works a special counter display of the 
three brands—Marlboro, Parliament and 
PM longs—group together in the flip- 
top boxes. 


Finally, the same flip-top box for 
all three brands could mean new 
operating economies for Philip Morris. 
Instead of different packaging ma- 
chinery for PM kings (regulars stay in 
pouch packs), for Parliament (a large 
rectangular box), three of PM’s top 
brands can be turned out on high-speed 
packaging machines made for PM by 
Molins Machine Co. (London). 


> One of the formidable problems fac- 
ing PM, of course, is loss of its exclu- 
sive franchise on its box-making ma- 
chinery this summer. But ever confi- 
dent, McComas feels that imitation 
will help get those smokers who need 
the assurance of seeing other brands 
using the same idea.* Furthermore, 
says he, “Look how long it takes to 
train employes to run these new pack- 
aging machines [six months]. We've 
got the jump there, too.” 

In addition, PM’s management feels 
that it has the advantage of having 
absorbed the change-over costs re- 
quired in installing the new equipment 
(something imitators will have to face 
in the future). 

Even as PM’s packaging, product de- 
sign and pricing has changed, so has 
its advertising strategy. Says Mc- 
*This assurance undoubtedly will be forth- 
coming. American Machine & Foundry Co. re- 
cently exhibited a similar packaging machine 
that can turn out 72,000 packs a day. AMF’s 
pack, designed by Gardner Board & Carton (Mid- 
dletown, O.), reportedly costs 3% of a cent more 
than today’s pouch pack. However, the new 
domestic packaging machinery will cost only 
one-third of its foreign counterpart ($10,000 in- 
stead of $30,000). The AMF unit also takes up 
less floor space, requires one instead of three 


operators. Already expressing interest in the new 
machine are R. J. Reynolds and Liggett & Myers. 
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and now just two cents more than regular filters 


These ads introduce a “new” Parliament only 2¢ more than other filters 
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Comas: “No longer are we approach- 
ing the consumer with a sledge ham- 
mer in one hand and a shot-gun in the 
other. Rather, we are stressing the 
positive virtues of our brands — their 
quality and character.” 


> Or in the words of corporate ad- 
vertising director Roger Greene: “We 
can’t appeal to everyone so we must 
try to build a brand personality.” This 
concept of building a “brand personal- 
ity” for each cigaret is the responsi- 
bility of each brand’s advertising man- 
ager who reports to Greene and his 
assistant Thomas S. Christensen. 

Marlboro’s campaign is already ad- 
vertising history. The ads strive, in the 
words of Leo Burnett, to embody “vir- 
ility without vulgarity, quality without 
snobbery.” Marlboro’s ad manager 
Perry Leary, who currently uses all 
the major media for Marlboro, thinks 
the new mass weekly campaign will 
further spurt Marlboro sales. In short, 
the famous black & white faces and 
succinct copy (“filter, flavor, flip-top 
box”) will continue to appear — but 
they'll appear more often. 

As for the PM “brand personality,” 
the stress continues to be on “gentle- 
ness” with artwork featuring the youth- 
ful market PM seeks for the brand. 
However, brand advertising manager 
John T. Landry apparently has a new 
campaign in the works (via N. W. 
Ayer) to play up the news that PM’s, 
too, may soon appear in a flip-top box 
(copy in the west coast test areas for 
PM’s box feature both the package 
news and the “gentleness” theme). 


> Probably Parliament faces the great- 
est challenge when it comes to “brand 
personality.” Along with the change. in 
product and price, says advertising 
manager Alan Bick, Parliament ads 
must “move away from the Van Cleef 
& Arpels and Tiffany-type appeal we 
have been stressing—and more toward 
the mass market the new price indi- 
cates.” The new Parliament test ads 
(via Benton & Bowles) play up the 
news of the package and price with 
few traces of old Parliament sophisti- 
cation: “Happy surprise! The new 
Parliament is here.” Body copy says 
vaguely: “Bright new flavor . . . new 
pocket-size box . . . new low price and 
a filter that really makes sense—new, 
modern, recessed. Try one. So smart 
to smoke... .” 

Last year Philip Morris dropped its 
network TV program I Love Lucy, 
switched to spot TV which, thinks 
Greene, allows concentration on “the 
bigger markets where the bulk of our 
business is. We'd rather have five spots 
a week in those markets than one a 
week in 50 markets.” While PM (the 
12th largest spot TV user) spends more 
now for time for its Philip Morris and 
Marlboro brands, the total TV cost is 
less because PM no longer pays talent 
& production fees for a program. 

The switch to spot TV does not 
mean, of course, that network has no 
place in the future. “There will come 
a time,” says assistant advertising di- 
rector Christensen, “when each of the 
individual brands will be able to have 
a budget which will support its own 
show.” For instance, Marlboro brand 


manager Ross Millhiser is certain that 
a network TV show lies in his brand’s 
future. 

What precisely does McComas & 
Co. hope will result from the new 
marketing strategy? First & foremost, 
McComas hopes for 1956 PM sales 
at least near PM’s record of $314 mil- 
lion in 1953. Sametime, he believes 
that “we have reached a_ high-water 
mark in the number of cigaret items 
the tobacco companies will manufac- 
ture and the trade will inventory, and 
from this point on we will witness the 
process of shakedown and _ consolida- 
tion which will eliminate the weak 
and, in more economic fashion, concen- 
trate on the stronger brands, sizes and 
styles.” (This is an important point 
since the new smoker market [people 
turning 15] probably will not expand in 
a major way until 1960 when, says the 
Dept. of Agriculture, World War II 
babies will increase it by some 6%). 

McComas sums up his marketing 
philosophy this way: “You must accept 
the concept that we are dealing with 
people who do not buy a product per 
se. They are buying their mental pic- 
ture of what your product means to 
them, to their friends, to their associ- 
ates and to their kin. They are buying 
an image. 

“This image is made up of the prod- 
uct, the package, the advertising, the 
point-of-sale display, the price and the 
company personnel who manufacture 
and market this product. When these 
ingredients have been developed, de- 
signed and executed properly, you 
have a proper merchandising tool.” 
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PM’s brand managers: (I. to r.) Hugh Cullman (Parliament), John Latham (Philip Morris), PM president Parker 
McComas, executive vice-president Joseph Cullman Ill; George Weissman, vice-president; Ross Millhiser (Marlboro) 
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The renewed railroads-truckers suit: 


Public relations on trial 


® That famous $250 million suit will finally get to court. 


© The reason: a major PR and peace-making effort flopped. 


® Railroads and truckers now have a new PR battleground. 


© It’s the Cabinet Committee’s transportation recommendations. 


© Here’s what's happening in this critical test of PR ethics. 


On OCTOBER 1, in Philadelphia’s 
Federal District Court, Judge Thomas 
J. Clary will open trial in the now- 
famous $250 million truckers-railroads 
suit, the outgrowth of a bitter braw] for 
a bigger share of the nation’s freight. 
When the judicial gavel falls, it will 
end 1) a two-year “truce” between 
railroads and truckers, and 2) what 
many public relations men consider the 
biggest PR flop in history. 

Act One in this transportation drama 
started in January, 1953, when the 
Pennsylvania Motor Truck Assn. 
(PMTA) and 37 member firms filed an 
anti-trust suit against the Eastern Rail- 
road President’s Conference (ERPC), 31 
eastern railroads and the PR firm of 
Carl Byoir & Associates, charging “con- 
spiracy to monopolize interstate freight 
traffic, including the bribery of public 
officials and use of the mails for fraud.” 
The charges were based on efforts by 
Byoir and the railroads to kill a bill 
(initially vetoed and later passed) that 
would increase legal truck load limits 
in Pennsylvania. 


> The pre-trial hearings were as hot as 
a highway flare and twice as illuminat- 
ing. They revealed, for example, that a 
former Byoir employe had walked off 
with some embarrassing memoranda, 
‘upon which much of the truckers’ suit 


_ was based; that certain of the organiza- 


tions fighting the Pennsylvania bill 
seemed to exist on letterhead and 
Byoir postage, and little more; and that 
the Maryland State Highway Commis- 
sion’s PR counsel, Clinton H. Johnson, 
who figured into the veto of the Penn- 
sylvania truck load bill, received at 
least expense money from Carl Byoir & 


' Associates. 


The curtain fell on Act One in July, 
1953, when pre-trial hearings ended. 
Between acts, there was considerable 
shifting of scenery by David Charnay, 
president of Allied Public Relations As- 
sociates and PR counsel to the truckers. 
Charnay had proposed peace to the 
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railroads (reportedly through Chesa- 
peake and Ohio president Walter J. 
Tuohy, by way of financier Cyrus 
Eaton) on previous occasions before the 
suit; with legal fees mounting, and 
the truckers as anxious as the railroads 
to avoid more linen washing in public, 
Charnay was finally successful in set- 
ting the stage for Act Two. 


> When Act Two opened in January, 
1955, the scene was the Cloud Club 
atop New York’s Chrysler Building, 
where seven truckers and seven rail- 
roed men were gathered for the first 
meeting of CERT (Council for Eastern 
Rail & Truck Common Carriers). 
CERT was a PR coup for Charnay and 
a relief to both factions: they could dis- 
cuss their common problems and ob- 
jectives (including fast-growing piggy- 
back, the system for carrying trailers 
on railroad flatcars), perhaps persuade 
their respective industries that joining 
is cheaper (and certainly less embarass- 
ing) than fighting. 

The curtain came down on Act Two 
slowly, but with a resounding thud. 
Last November, attorneys for the 
truckers appeared before Judge Clary 
to ask a trial date. Between July, 1953, 
and November, 1955, the suit had been 
in abeyance. When the truckers pressed 
for trial, it prompted the obvious 
question: what, if anything, had hap- 
pened to persuade the truckers that 
trial was a more logical alternative to 
a “cease fire”? 

Charmay and the truckers deny that 
the suit has ever been anything but 
active, that only legal complications 
prevented an earlier trial date, that 
any agreement by the truckers not to 
press the suit would have indicated 
“bad faith” when the suit was originally 
filed. Charnay does not deny, how- 
ever, that if the railroads and truckers 
had been able to resolve their differ- 
ences, the suit would have been un- 
necessary. It also seems clear that the 


closer the suit comes to actual trial, the 
greater the pressure on both truckers 
and railroads for a settlement. 


> The only reason the suit continues, 
explains Charnay, is that there has 
been no agreement to discontinue it. 
Such an agreement, he claims, must be 
based on an end to railroads’ “harass- 
ment” of truckers; this harassment, he 
insists, is simply an effort by the rail- 
roads to “destroy” the trucking industry. 
Says Charnay: “We don’t ask an admis- 
sion of guilt from the railroads. We 
just want to live and let live. The rail- 
roads don’t; they want to live, but they 
don’t want to let live.” 

Charnay denies (as do representatives 
of the railroads) that the suit has ever 
been discussed in CERT meetings 
(which, incidentally, are becoming in- 
creasingly infrequent). But if anyone 
ever hoped that CERT would be the 
great matchmaking effort between rail- 
roads and truckers, they’d have to agree 
that as such it is a monumental flop. 
If the trucker members of CERT feel 
as Charnay does, it’s obvious that they 
are a long way from harmonic agree- 
ment with the railroads. Listen to ex- 
officio CERT member Charnay: 

“There have been very strong and 
sincere attempts within CERT to re- 
solve the differences and harassment of 
one another by the two great arms of 
the transportation industry. Despite 
these efforts within CERT, certain 
bodies and certain railroads are continu- 
ing a campaign to level punitive legisla- 
tion against the trucking industry. How- 
ever, I want to point out that there are 
industrial giants and statesmen within 
the railroad industry who see the folly 
of engaging in a knock-down, drag-out 
fight with the trucking industry. 

“Tt would seem to me that the rail- 
roads should follow the more enlight- 
ened leadership . . . by putting their 
lobbying money, their legal fees and 
the cost of their shock troops (that 
little army that’s out to destroy the 
truckers) into better equipment for their 
railroads, do away with their unsanitary 
toilets and install modern chemical de- 
vices, improve their service for passen- 
gers as well as freight, and thus im- 
prove their earnings (which, incident- 
ally, are at an all-time high) instead of 
trying to steal that extra few pounds of 
freight from truckers who have been 
able to build their business on proper 
service.” 
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The famous $250 mil- 
lion truckers-railroads 
suit began in January, 
1953, when the Penn- 
sylvania Motor Truck 
Assn., headed by 
Floyd B. Noerr, and 
37 trucking —_ firms 
filed anti-trust charges 
against... 


.. . the Eastern Rail- 
roads President’s Con- 
ference, chairmanned 
by David I. Mackie, 
and 31 eastern rail- 
roads for “conspiracy 
to monopolize inter- 
state. freight traffic 
’* Included was a 
charge that .. . 


Carl Byoir and _ his 
public relations firm 
conducted a “vicious, 
corrupt and fraudulent 
campaign” to run 
trucks off the road. 
The suit was sparked 
by a bill to increase 
truck load limits, ve- 
toed by... 


: Pennsylvania’s 
then governor John S. 
Fine in January, 1952. 
Fine acted after being 
besieged by opposition 
to the bill from inter- 
ested groups and or- 
ganizations many of 
which were described 
aS Wetas 


... “front” organiza- 
tions set up or acti- 
vated by Byoir em- 
ployes (including C. 
Colburn Hardy) who 
wrote releases paid for 
and mailed by the rail- 
roads. The truckers, in 
May, 1952, hired as 
PR counsel... 


. . . Dave Charnay, 
president of Allied PR 
Associates, to increase 
public interest for the 
hauling of freight by 
truck and to check on 
the opposition’s activi- 
ties. Charnay hit the 
jackpot when he ran 
ACrOSSie eae 


. a complete file ot 
Byoir memoranda, col- 
lected by disgruntled 
ex-Byoir employe Son- 
ya Saroyan. It was her 
sensational statements 
that prompted the 
truckers to file the suit 
against Byoir and the 
railroads. 


> What do the railroads give as the 
reason for the resumption of the suit? 
to regain some of the freight they’ve 
lost (in a recent U. S. News & World 
Report interview, Pennsylvania Rail- 
road president James M. Symes claims 
that the railroads’ share of freight has 
dropped from the 77% they had 30 
years ago to about half that today, 
mainly because truckers can underbid 
railroad rates fixed by ICC). Railroad 
men claim that the suit is being “re- 
vived” because they wouldn’t admit to 
guilt in the truckers’ suit, and wouldn't 
“knuckle under” to truckers’ demands 
that railroads stop telling the public of 
their “plight.” As one railroad repre- 
sentative explains resumption of the 
suit, “Charnay and the truckers are 
simply getting out the whip again.” 
Whichever side is right (if either one 
is wholly right), one conclusion be- 
comes obvious: the establishment of 
CERT, which was the big try for peace 
between railroads and truckers, was a 
major PR accomplishment. As _ for 
achieving even the remotest semblance 
of success, at least at this stage, CERT 
must be written off as a major PR fail- 
ure. It hasn’t kept the truckers and 
railroads from each other’s throats, and 
the closer the suit comes to trial, 
chances that it ever will become more 
remote. : 


> If truckers and railroaders can’t meet 
over the peace table, they’re likely to 
run into each other in Washington 
(D. C.). For there, on the Congressional 
battleground, both factions are fighting 
bloodily over probably the one thing 
that’s driven them further apart than 
ever before: an innocent-looking report 
submitted by the President’s Advisory 
Committee on Transport Policy and Or- 
ganization, better known as the Cabinet 
Committee Report. 

On July 12, 1954, President Eisen- 
hower appointed the committee (under 
the chairmanship of Commerce Secre- 
tary Sinclair Weeks) to “undertake a 
comprehensive reyiew of over-all Fed- 
eral transportation policies and prob- 
lems.” When the committee (of which 
Defense Secretary Charles E. Wilson 
and Office of Defense Mobilization Di- 
rector Arthur S. Flemming were mem- 
bers) submitted its report and recom- 
mendations in April, 1955, the President 
called the report “brilliant;” railroad 
men called it a blessing; truckers called 
for their war paint. 

The report recommends revision of 
the national transportation policy (spe- 
cifically revision of the policy declara- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce Act) 
“to assure maintenance of a national 
transportation system adequate for an 
expanding economy and for the na- 
tional security . . .” Behind this high- 
sounding language is a proposal that 


strikes fear into the truckers’ hearts. 

Under ‘present regulations, ‘railroads 
are prohibited from charging below 
minimum rates (by ICC), which means 
that truckers (and other freight trans- 
porters) can and often do underbid the 
railroads- for freight business. The key 
proposal in the Cabinet Committee’s 
recommendations is that railroads be 
given the right to bid below these 
fixed rates, provided their bid is still 
high enough to make a profit. 


~ > The objective of the Cabinet Com- 


mittee’s recommendations is clear: to 


give the railroads the right to cempete _ 


ratewise against competition. It would 
return rate-cutting to the freignt indus- 
try, something that would be of obvious 
benefit to the railroads and to the dis- 
advantage of truckers, water carriers, 
and even air freight carriers. 

Railroaders claim that present trans- 
port policy penalizes railroads, shippers 
and the public because railroads aren’t 
allowed to compete for freight business. 
Truckers insist that the present policy 
is “correct in concept,” in the public in- 
terest, and that the proposed legislation 
(bills have been proposed in both the 
House and Senate to carry out the Cab- 
inet Committee’s recommendations) is 
“an economic boobytrap for small busi- 
ness.” The truckers’ mest serious charge 
is that once railroads are allowed to 
cut rates, they’ll slash them to the bone 
in specific areas, drive out the compe- 
tition, and then jack rates as high as 
the traffic will bear. 


> Full dress House hearings were 
scheduled to start April 24 in Wash- 
ington, but it seems unlikely that Con- 
gress will take any action on the legis- 
lation for some time. Both the rail- 
roads and the truckers are taking full 
advantage of the interim to conduct ex- 
tensive public relations and information 
campaigns, aimed at swaying public 
opinion to one side or the other. 

The railroads (through the Assn. of 
American Railroads, their Washington 
lobby, through the ERPC and with 
considerable assistance from Carl Byoir 
& Associates) are sending railroad men 
into every city and hamlet they can 
reach, preaching the doctrine of “free 
enterprise” and competitive pricing, and 
asking support for the Cabinet Com- 
mittee’s report. The ERPC, which 
since 1953 had alone recruited some 
800 railroaders, coached them care- 
fully, and divided them up into 20 
community relations committees, now 
sends them out, as one _ railroad 
magazine puts it, “to put across 
the railroads’ story without _ shrill 
sermonizing.” 

To back up the speaking campaign, 
AAR is conducting a national ad- 
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_ yertising campaign (claiming that such 
everday items as food cost more when 
\ freight rates are fixed for the rail- 
roads), has prepared booklets, maga- 
,zine reprints and mailings urging en- 
‘actment of the Cabinet Committee’s 
recommendations. Not long ago, New 
York Central Railroad chairman Robert 
R. Young proposed that major U. S. 
railroads join in a $100 million advertis- 
ing campaign employing all major 
media “to bring their case before the 
American people.” 


> If the railroads are working up a 
full head of PR steam, the truckers 
have certainly been no less active. 
With the truckers’ lobby, the American 
Trucking Associations (a federation of 
50 state trucking associations) leading 
the way, truckers are matching the rail- 
roaders speech for speech, talking to 
traffic clubs, transportation fraternities, 
service clubs and virtually anyone who'll 
listen. Their basic tack is that the Cab- 
inet Committee is wrong when it claims 
there is a crisis in transportation, that 
the railroads’ problem is in passenger 
service, and that the railroads alone 
among common carriers support the 
Committee’s recommendations. 

To get their arguments across, ATA 
(as well as some individual truckers 
and state trucking associations) is using 
advertising in weekly newspapers, an 
occasional ad in leading news maga- 
zines, a flood of publicity releases and 
booklets, pamphlets and other litera- 
ture. It’s clear that if the public isn’t 
aware of who’s on which side by the 
time Congress votes, it won’t be the 
fault of either railroad or trucker PR 
men. 


> What will happen when Congress 
votes is anyone’s guess, since there 
hasn’t even been time for anyone to 

‘stand up and be counted. The ICC 
itself has already voiced its opinion on 
the Committee’s recommendations, en- 
dorsing many of them, making construc- 
tive criticisms on others—and condemn- 

_ ing the basic ones proposing elimina- 
tion of present rate-fixing powers. 

Meanwhile, back in Philadelphia, 
both truckers and railroads are lining 
up for their head-on clash in Judge 
Clary’s court. Since the end of the 
pre-trial hearings in July, 1953, at least 
two factors have cropped up that could 
make the trial an even greater show 
than legal buffs had hoped: 

‘e Sonya Saroyan, the ex-Byoir em- 
ploye with her carefully collected file 
of inter-office memos, wrote a letter 
last February to Judge Clary. In the 
letter she made one significant charge 
and one damaging admission: she had 
been promised by the truckers, she 
claimed, a $25,000 plum for her part 
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in the suit, a promise on which the 
truckers were now “reneging;” and she 
admitted that during the pre-trial hear- 
ings “. . . I was perjuring myself on 
[certain] questions . . .” 

e The Eastern Railroads President's 
Conference petitioned (in March) the 
U. S. District Court in Philadelphia for 
permission to file a $120 million coun- 
terclaim (signed, incidentally, by ERPC 
and only 15 eastern railroads, not by 
Byoir or CERT co-chairman Tuohy) 
charged that PMTA and the 37 truck- 
ing companies had conspired 1) to pre- 
vent fair competition between truckers 
and railroads; 2) to destroy the rail- 
roads’ favorable relations with their 
customers; 3) to create an unfavorable 
attitude toward railroads in the minds 
of public officials and the public; 4) to 
increase the railroads’ costs; and 5) to 
maintain an unjust competitive advan- 
tage over the railroads through con- 
cealed subsidies borne by the public. 


> The question immediately raised by 
trucking interests was why, three years 
and nine months after the suit was or- 
iginally filed, the railroads were just 
getting around to filing for permission 
to counterclaim. 

The truckers are implying, of course, 
that the railroads’ counterclaim is 
simply a delaying tactic, that if the 
railroads had any real grounds for such 
a counterclaim they wouldn’t have 
waited so long to file it. The railroads’ 
answer is that they didn’t have access 
to PMTA files until comparatively re- 
cently, and that much of their counter- 
claim is based on what they discovered 
in those files. 

At any rate, between now and Octo- 
ber 1, significant developments affect- 
ing both the Cabinet Committee report 
and the trial will be making headlines. 
Those headlines, and the subsequent 
ones that are destined to come out of 
the resumption of the trial, can have a 
decided effect on the public relations 
profession. 

In Yaffaire truckers-railroads, the 
line between legitimate public rela- 
tions activity and outright lobbying 
is at least hard to determine. And the 
various tactics used by both sides in 
this untidy intra-industry battle is 
focusing the attention of PR men, in- 
dustry, government and the public on 
public relations. 

The big question, as the trial gets 
under way, is where PR stops—or 
should stop—and where certain ques- 
tionable practices begin. It will prob- 
ablv be the key decision that Judge 
Clary will have to make (he will hear 
the suit without a jury). But whatever 
his decision, the important decision will 
be made by the public, in its evaluation 
of the ethics of PR practitioners. | 


Allied PR Associates 
staffer Henry Paynter 
reportedly spent an 
entire summer trying 
to persuade Sonya 
Saroyan to release the 
Byoir memoranda for 
the truckers’ use in the 
suit. Paynter also hired 


. .. private investiga- 
tor John G. (Steve) 
Broady to do some so 
far undisclosed work. 
Broady, since convict- 
ed of illegal wiretap- 
ping in an unrelated 
case in Manhattan, 
turned his findings 
OVE LO tiers 


. . . Richardson Dil- 
worth, then Philadel- 
phia district attorney 
and the truckers star 
legal counsel, now 
Philadelphia’s mayor. 
Among the witnesses 
Dilworth attempted to 
crack and_ discredit 
was... 


. . Byoir president, 
Gerry Swinehart, who 
shrugged off the accu- 
sations by stating that 
all the groups called 
“fronts” by Dilworth 
were well aware of 
what was going on. 
When the _ pre-trial 
hearings ended 


. . . the peacemaking 
started, and seemed to 
be succeding with the 
formation of a joint 
truckers-railroad coun- 
cil called CERT, co- 
chairmanned by Ches- 
apeake & Ohio Rail- 
road president, Walter 
J. Tuohy . 


...and D. L. Suther- 
land, board chairman 
of Middle Atlantic 
Transportation Co. 
But if CERT was sup- 
posed to find the basis 
of agreement through 
which the suit might 
become unnecessary, 
it didn’t work out... 


. and as a result of 
the increasing dishar- 
mony, agitated further 
by the Cabinet Com- 
mittee’s transportation 
recommendations, the 
suit will start on Oc- 
tober 1, heard by Fed- 
eral Judge Thomas J. 
Clary. 
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ONE ADMAN’S OPINION 


Here are the winners 


Judging from the number of 
letters in our “Co-operative Ad- 
vertising Contest’ and the care 
with which they are written, this 
subject inspires keen partisanship. 

Duplicate prizes are being 
awarded for the best attack, and 
the best defense. The victors are 
Mitchell Williamson, of Erwin 
Wasey of the South, and Murray 
Laub, of Lewyt Corp. See page 
53 for their entries. 

The Mainstream of America 
Series of five books is being sent 
to Messrs. Williamson and Laub 
by the publisher, Doubleday & Co. 


Ad of the month 


The frankfurter may be a hum- 
ble, ordinary, almost prosaic ob- 
ject... but it has gay and even 
humorous overtones, For expressing 
this “personality” so perfectly and 
so creatively, this month’s honors 
go to Swift (see cut). 

Using a realistically tasty frank 


Me and my Big Mouth Never get 
enue SWITS PREMIUM FRANKS! 


Such sent ci 


Ad of the month 


® 


By Lester Leber 


as the mouth of a cartooned kid 
is an ingenious layout device. It 
ties in to the jauntily lettered head- 
line: “Me and my Big Mouth 
Never get enuf... .” 

Sure, body copy talks about 
high protein, Vitamin B, careful 
seasoning, slow cooking, made 
frech daily. But Swift wisely sub- 
ordinates these important-but-dull 
claims to an amusing approach that 
catches the eye and touches the 
emotions of a hot-dog-loving public. 


A lesson for and from 
men in gray flannel 


In most fields advertising is 
ahead of the product. It sets stand- 
ards of taste, sophistication and 
promise of satisfaction that the 
merchandise itself must live up to. 
One glaring exception is the movie 
industry. There the product fre- 
quently has to live down the pro- 
motion. 

Consider “The Man in the Gray 
Flannel Suit.” Introductory copy 
for this picture made it 
look like one more hack- 
neyed, oversexed opus. Al- 
most all the stills shown 
had couples in clinches. 
The net effect was com- 
pletely at variance with 
the picture, which the 
New York Times reviewer 
called “mature, fascinat- 
ing, tender and touching.” 

Hollywood has learned 
that it must upgrade its 
product, if it is to prosper. 
It has not yet discovered 
that the same holds true 
of its advertising. 


Old tail, new twist 


With so much attention 
being given these days to 
soft sell and “mood” let’s 
not forget that proof-of- 
performance is still a po- 
tent device for many prod- 
ucts. 

To prove strength of its 
industrial tape, Minnesota 


Mining & Manufacturing shows 
two wrestlers tugging at opposite 
ends of a length without being 
able to break it. Timex demon- 
strates waterproof watches by 
showing them taped to turtles who 
bumped around all day under- 
water. Duo-Therm reports on let- 
ting a faucet run continuously for 
two days without running out of 
hot water. 

Unsupported claims of superior- 
ity make little impression. Tired 
evidence such as another blind- 
folded jury aren’t much better. But 
imaginative tests using wrestlers, 
turtles or running faucets are con- 
vincing as well as intriguing. 


What's in it? 

The success which distillers had 
last December with handsome de- 
canters and gay gift wraps may 
well put an undue emphasis on 
packaging. Of course, attractive 
containers are a potent reason-to- 
buy. But so are the contents. 

Welch’s Wine is currently pro- 
moting a bottle that can be made 
into a lamp. Car cards feature 
this after-use but make practically 
no reference to the beverage itself. 
That’s taking a bit too much for 
granted. Everybody who buys 
wine is not interested in making 
lamps . . . but almost all wine 
bibbers are concerned with taste 
and quality. 

In this kind of promotion there 
should be some drink-it-yourself 
along with the do-it-yourself move- 
ment. 


From the mailbag 


And William Shears of Reming- 
ton Rand has forwarded one of 
his company’s ads headlined “You 
Catch More Flies with Honey.” 

Anent comments in Tide about 
Christmas advertising, C. Allan 
Cavey, of White Rock Bottlers, and 
Arthur P. Sowade, of Weis Office 
Files, have. both written to say 
that Yuletide messages can be in 
good taste, and many are. 
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TV today: the trends to watch 


® Here’s the latest on who's making color TV sets. lic will be able to depend on color as 
‘ a regular evening event, and the habit 
® Here are the advertisers who'll try color first. of color can be established and de- 
" ; is . veloped.” 
Meantime, TV billings are up another 18% this year. eiCut he Bulk “orice GE RGATeolar 
e 1 . tubes from $100 to $85, also cut a 
But nobody seems able to end today’s shortage of TV stations. NOt vcr mewn eer i 
® Here’s what advertisers should know about TV today. ponent parts needed for color sets. 


e Informed licensees (which include 
every major set maker except Philco 


‘ ¥-: A and Zenith) that “complete blueprints 
Asout a year ago board chairman Chicago television station, WNBQ, on ..4 ae ee a rdnceos eae 


David Sarnoff of Radio Corp. of an “all-color” course, which means the 44.” for color TV receivers is im- 
America told his stockholders this: “In outlet broadcasts seven (later 10) hours |, diateiiavaiable 

1956 and the years ahead, RCA earn- a day of local programing in color in , Repisted( synlonantaaraarker a eOOG 
ings from sales of color television sets addition to regular network color pro- (ojo; set in time for Christmas flowest 


will substantially exceed its earnings grams.* RCA ‘cnloicetnuceaichtedaw: S605 
from sales of black & white sets during ¢ Reported that its network, NBC-TV, freie 01 ich ce g 
these years.” this fall will carry at least one major 


Sarnoff’s goal for 1956 won't be color program during prime evening » Rc ‘Awhich’ pulled compaltile toler 
achieved, but that doesn’t mean RCA viewing hours every night of the week, tcledisisee’ Ga uicbuals caael nica 
isn’t trying. Over the fortnight, it lit in addition to Saturday, Sunday and (oon aboratory some five years ago 
these fires under today’s color shy Monday night spectaculars. Commented ? 
television set manufacturers: the network to make sure the impact ,]Vhile network solor shows cog OP io” wna 


. e “« R 
e Launched its owned & operated of the disclosure was clear: “The pub- charges nothing extra. Station pretite cote 
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hopes to produce at least 200,000 color 
sets of its own this year (current pro- 
duction rate: 3,000 a month). Reliable 
industry estimates put the number of 
color TV sets in use at the moment 
at no more than 25,000. 

What, after so long (FCC okayed 
compatible color two and a half years 
ago), holds the industry from pouring 
out color setsP The answer still is a 
tube the industry has confidence in. 
Many manufacturers fear that sets us- 
ing RCA’s tube (a three-gun aperture 
mask tube) will become obsolete over- 
night should simpler receivers be de- 
signed. Further, few major manufac- 
turers go for the prospect of continuing 
the industry’s black & white pattern of 
paying RCA royalties which, as Philco 
has privately commented, are simply 
poured back into RCA research labs for 
development of products with which 
the industry must compete. 


>» Despite these obstacles, RCA finally 
may be making progress in its drive 
to get the industry started producing 
color television sets. These major com- 


: Amount 
Il. Industry Spent 


FOOD 


TOILETRIES 


AUTOS 


SOAPS 


TOBACCO 


HOUSEHOLD 
EQUIPMENT 


DRUGS 6.1 


Seven Industry 


Total $141.1 


Network TV 
Total 


30 


$ 33.8 
24.8 


15.5 


21.0 


28.4 


LS 


180.8 


panies are, or soon will be, in at least 
limited production of receivers using 
the RCA color tube, the only tube now 
in commercial use: 

e Admiral Corp., which in June mar- 
kets a $499.95 color set—lowest price 
so far in the industry. 

e Emerson Radio & Phonograph Corp., 
which plans to produce 25,000-35,000 
color sets this year, thinks color sets 
will sell for $400-500 next year, as 
little as $300 in 1958. 

e Hoffman Electronics Corp., a west 
coast producer, which plans to manu- 
facture 8,000 units this year, believes 
the industry will make 300,000. 

e Motorola, Inc., which plans, accord- 
ing to executive vice-president Robert 
W. Galvin, “to hit the market running” 
with a new line of color receivers next 
month, 

e Raytheon Mfg. Co., pushing hard for 
a place in the color sun, which expects 
an “extraordinary amount of curiosity” 
among consumers thanks to the Chi- 
cago color station, thinks the lack of 
color programs and not the price of 
sets has held back color television so far. 


(dollar figures in millions) 


1952 1954 


% of Net Amount 
TV Total Spent 


18.7% $ 64.5 


13.7 % 50.0 


8.6% 29.2 


11.6% 34.6 


15.7% 42.7 


6.4% 26.4 


3.8% 15.8 


78.0% $263.2 


100.0% 320.2 


% of Net 
TV Total Spent 


20.1% 


15.6% 


9.1% 


10.8 % 


13.3% 
8.2% 


4.9% 


82.2% 
100.0% 


e Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., 
which pessimistically feels the price of 
color sets will never drop below $200- 
300 but which nonetheless believes the 
industry will produce between 200- 
250,000 color sets this year, and be- 
tween 500-600,000 in 1957. 


e Sears, Roebuck & Co., which quietly 
has gnawed a surprising niche in the 
black & white set market and which 
equally quietly is now marketing a 21- 


-inch set under its Silvertone label 


at $595. 


Making sets with RCA tubes, but 
not entirely convinced that the RCA 
tube is the ultimate answer, are Gen- 
eral Electric and Philco. GE, which 
will market the RCA tube sets next fall, 
is developing its own color tube, hopes 
to introduce it early next year. GE’s 
tube, known as a_ post-acceleration 
tube (one advantage: possibly less com- 
plicated circuitry), could, if good, up- 
set RCA’s color hopes overnight. Philco 
recently demonstrated its color tube, 
which though far from perfected is 
also a strong entry in the color tube 


1955 


% of Net 
TV Total 


Amount 


$ 80.0 19.7% 


74.2 18.2% 


47.1 11.6% 


46.0 11.3% 


42.1 10.3% 


31.5 7.7% 


23.3 5.7% 


$344.2 84.5% 


406.9 100.0% 
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As of last June, there were 
47,788,000 households in the U.S. 
Of these, 32,106,000 were TV 
households—for a_ saturation of 
67%. Listed below are the 100 
counties with the most TV house- 
holds as determined by the Ad- 
vertising Research Foundation.° 
ARF’s complete report, showing 
“U.S. Television Households by 
Region, State and County,” will 
be released this week. 


“NBC, CBS Television, American Broadcasting-Paramount Theaters, NARTB and Television Bureau of Advertising financed the job. 


County 


LOS ANGELES (Calif.) 
COOK Ill.) 
KINGS (N.Y.) 


MUAYNEGAMich,) cick iivece.ebacsssy- ame 


NEW YORK (N.Y.) 
PHILADELPHIA (Pa.) 
QUEENS (N.Y.) 
CUYAHOGA (Ohio) 


ALLEGHENY (Pa.)................. A 


ST. LOUIS (Mo.) 

BRONX (N.Y.) 
BALTIMORE (Md.) 
SUFFOLK (Mass.) 
MIDDLESEX (Mass.) 
NASSAU (N.Y.) 

ESSEX (N.J.) 

ERIE (N.Y.) 

HAMILTON (Ohio) 

SAN FRANCISCO (Calif.) 


HARRIS (Tex.) ..... es Beno ee 


ALAMEDA (Calif.) 
HENNEPIN (Minn.) 
SAN DIEGO (Calif.) 
KING (Wash.) 
DALLAS (Tex.) 
HUDSON (N. J.) 


MARION (Ind.) ........ ip se lees 


JACKSON (Mo.) 
BERGEN (N.J.) 
WESTCHESTER (N.Y.) 
DADE (Fla.) 
PROVIDENCE (R.I.) 
NEW HAVEN (Conn.) 
HARTFORD (Conn.) 
FRANKLIN (Ohio) 
ESSEX (Mass.) 
FAIRFIELD (Conn.) 
MONROE (N.Y.) 
WORCESTER (Mass.) 


ORLEANS (La.) 


> 


~ OAKLAND 


JEFFERSON - (Ky.) 
SUMMIT (Ohio) 
MONTGOMERY (Ohio) 
FULTON (Ga.) 


DENVER (Colo.) ..... Le ee 


UNION (N.J.) 


MECPSOLMIMBIO) oe eel ee cen a wees Seats sae 


MULTNOMAH (Ore.) 
SHELBY (Tenn.) . 
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How did ARF compile its fig- 
ures? For the national, regional 
and state count, ARF borrowed 
from the Bureau of the Census: 
while taking a regular Current 
Population Survey in June, 1955, 
Census, at ARF’s request, also in- 
quired about TV sets in 230 pri- 
mary sampling units. From these 


National Broadcasting Co. and 
Television magazine had county- 
by-county estimates. ARF matched 
Census’ county estimates with those 
from NBC and Television, worked 
out a mathematical equation by 


TV Households 


ate 374,000 


Mich:) Meer ee a ee 


means of which all county figures 
were worked out. ARF thinks the 
results are “acceptable.” 


interviews, estimates of TV house- 
holds on a national and regional 
basis were possible. Meantime, 


No. of No. of 


County TV Households 
DELAWARE (Pa.] 
JEFFERSON (Ala,) 
BEXAR (Tex.) 

TARRANT (Tex.} 

LAKE (Ind.) 

NORFOLK (Mass.) 
BRISTOL (Mass.) 
RAMSEY (Minn.) 
NORFOLK (Va.) 
PASSAIC (N.J.) 
I4AMPDEN (Mass.) 
ONONDAGA ([N.Y.) 
MONTGOMERY (Pa.) 
OKLAHOMA (Okla.) 
MARICOPA (Ariz.) 
KENT ul Mich-] ite 
CAMDEN (N.J.] 
ORANGE (Calif.) 
SUFFOLK (N. Y.) 

SANTA CLARA (Calif.) 
DOUGLAS (Neb.) 
LUZERNE (Pa.) 
WESTMORELAND (Pa) 
SAN BERNARDINO (Calif.) 
SAN MATEO (Calif.) 
DUVAL (Fla) 
SACRAMENTO (Calif.) 
MIDDLESEX (N.J.) 
GENESEE\(Mich Jie, cock Gh ewe Be: 
SALT LAKE (Utah) 
TULSA (Okla.) 

CONTRA COSTA (Calif.) 
DAVIDSON (Tenn.) 
MONMOUTH ([N.J.) 
SEDGWICK (Kan.) 
ALBANY (N.Y.) 
HENRICO. (Va.) 


FRESNO (Calif.) 
MERCER (N.J.] 
MACOMB ([Mich.) 
ERIE (Pa.) 
LANCASTER (Pa.) 
ST. CLAIR ((IIl.) 

NEW CASTLE (Del.) 
LACKAWANNA 6(Pa.) 
ONEIDA ([N.Y.) 
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race—its tube is the simplest of all, but 
the circuitry is the: most complicated. 

In addition to RCA, GE and Philco, 
two other firms are hard at work on 
color tubes: Westinghouse Electric and 
Chromatic Television Laboratories (a 
subsidiary of Paramount Pictures Corp.). 
Westinghouse’s tube is a variation on 
the RCA aperture mask principle, while 
Chromatic’s is a variation on the GE- 
Philco post-acceleration principle—but 
so far for neither does the industry 


display much relish. 


> The import of ail this activity though 
is clear enough. Only four major set 
manufacturers are ignoring the coming 
of color, uninvolved with any sort of 
color commitments at the moment: 
CBS-Columbia (which seems to have 
abandoned its CBS-Hytron tube), Avco’s 
Crosley division, Allen B. DuMont 
Laboratories, Zenith Radio Corp. 

Last year net TV’s gross time billings 


TIDE Leaderbhige Panel takes a look at... 


hit $344 million, up 27% over 1954 
and more than double 1952’s total. This 
year network billings are running 18% 
higher than last year (for the first two 
months). 

Accompanying net TV’s_ upward 
revenue spiral during its first decade, 
is the increasing dominance of the me- 
dium by a handful of industries and 
blue chip companies (see chart). For 
example, three industries last year (food, 
toiletries and autos) paid for half of all 


Today's TV viewing habits 


Now that two out of every three U.S. 
families have a television set (see box, 
p. 31), what’s happening to viewing of 
the most exciting, expensive and ex- 
asperating medium so far? Tide took 
that question to its Leadership Panel of 
top advertising, agency and public rela- 
tions executives, also asked them about 
their own TV viewing habits, including 
what programs they like best—and least. 

Virtually to a man, the Panel thinks 
there’s one big change in progress when 
it comes to the nation’s viewing habits: 
people are more selective, less loyal, 
apt to abandon even a favorite program 
for a new one. Some Panelists’ views: 


e BBD&O’s R. N. Risteen: “Only the 
better shows now seem to engender 
mass interest.” 


e WSOY (Decatur, Ill.) general man- 
ager Merrill Lindsay: “There are no na- 
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Best liked net TV programs 


tional trends yet—viewing habits change 
with the length of time television re- 
ception has been available. I think as 
area habits change, though, viewers will 
generally get more selective.” 


© McCormick & Company’s marketing 
manager Keene Roadman: “Individuals 
claim, ‘I used to watch TV all the time 
in the early days—now I’m selective.’ 
The surveys show the opposite. I be- 
lieve people have become resigned to 
television, watching program after pro- 
gram hoping it will be good but doing 
so mainly because they have nothing 
better to do.” 


e Executive director H. O. Tschudy of 
the Iowa Daily Press Assn.: “Little is 
known about television viewing habits. 
It's mostly hunch, guesswork and 
asinine audience surveys.” 

The Panel, at any rate, reports that 


its own TV viewing is dropping off: a 
high 42% of the Panelists say they do 
not watch TV as much as they did a 
few years ago. Another 38% of the 
Panel haven’t changed their viewing 
habits, spend the same amount of time 
as ever in front of sets. A sparse 14% 
of the Panel watch TV more these 
days, while the rest (6%) aren’t sure. 
Along with the U.S. as a whole, the 
Panel’s favorite network TV program is 
Phil Silvers’ You'll Never Get Rich. In 
second place is Ed Sullivan’s perpet- 
ually varied variety shows. And in 
third place is the versatile Omnibus. 
Other Panel favorites in order of 
popularity: The $64,000 Question; any 
& every kind of sports program; Ed- 
ward R. Murrow’s two shows, See It 
Now and Person ‘to Person; George 
Gobel; Wide, Wide World; Groucho 
Marx; What’s My Line; Perry Como; I 
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net TV time. Those three and four other 


industries (soaps, tobacco, household 


\ 


equipment and drugs) paid for 85% of 
all net time. Exactly 18 advertisers paid 
for over half of all net TV time. One 


‘company, Procter & Gamble, spending 


i 


nearly twice as much as any other 
user, paid for 8% of all net TV time. 


> Most of these industries and com- 
panies will be the color TV pioneers. 
While net TV’s gross time billings more 


Love Lucy; the Sid Caesar Hour, and 
three dramatic shows—Robert Mont- 
gomery Presents, Alfred Hitchcock, 
Kraft TV Playhouse. 

On the other side of the ledger two 
programs vie for the Panel’s disfavor: 
the big giveaway quiz show; Milton 
Berle (“and,” adds one Panelist, “any- 
thing he’s in”). A close third goes to 
Ralph Edwards’ fluoroscopic look into 
past, present and future life of some 
reportedly unsuspecting audience mem- 
ber—This Is Your Life. 

Other network shows in order of un- 
popularity: Jackie Gleason (though a 
few Panelists liked him best); Arthur 
Godfrey’s various offerings: I Love 
Lucy; the $64,000 Question; Ed Sulli- 
van; NBC Comedy Hour; Medic; Jack 
Benny; Martha Raye; Dragnet. 

The Panel can’t seem to decide why 
network TV programs are getting bet- 
ter (a point they pretty well agree on). 
Edwin A. Parker, American Steel Foun- 
dries’ admanager, for example, says: 
“Programs are adding intelligent ap- 
peal, as witnessed by new programs 
such as NBC’s recent hours on Russia 
and on Hitler.” Breakstone’s admanager 
Ray Samuel disagrees: “The battle of 
the rating systems still takes precedence 


Most disliked net TV programs 
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than doubled between 1952 and 1955, 
two industries at least tripled their use 
of net TV in that time: toiletries and 
automobiles—both natural candidates 
for colors advantages. Actually, the 
only industry among net TV’s big seven 
which has not increased its use of the 
medium recently is tobacco, a business 
that in launching its new filter brands 
relies more & more on spot TV (one 
exception: American Tobacco Co.). 
According to the latest television set 


over any really new concept of pro- 
graming. A third Panelist gives the 
credit to “Pat Weaver and NBC’s theory 
of ‘enlightenment through exposure.’ ” 

As for the few Panelists who feel net- 
work TV programs are not improving, 
their view is best summed up by a New 
York advertising manager: “The tele- 
vision and television advertising execu- 
tives are making the colossal error of 
thinking that because of technical im- 
provements, their problems will soon be 
solved. Television is missing its real 
opportunities, and its position as a ma- 
jor communications and advertising 
medium is in serious jeopardy. You can 
expect bank nights and free silverware 
any night now.” 

On the inevitable subject of TV com- 
mercials, Tide’s Panel thinks _ this: 
although longer and more frequent, TV 
commercials are also growing more ap- 
pealing. The reason: the commercials 
today get more thought. The Panel 
seems to go for the high style, light 
vein cartoon-type commercials, after the 
fashion of Piel Beers Harry & Bert, 
would like “hard sell” advertisers to 
follow that lead.* 

However, many Panelists question 
the effectiveness of this whimsical com- 


count (see chart), there were as of last 
June 32,106,000 TV households in the 
U.S.—tor a saturation of 67%. According 
to Television Magazine, there were 35,- 
500,000 as of last month. 

As TV circulation jumps by leaps & 
bounds, so do TV ad rates. Right now 
it costs, for example, $42,180 for a 
half hour of evening time on NBC-TV’s 
basic network of 56 stations and $67,- 
065 for the full net. However, word is 
that black & white time costs will stay 


mercial. Comments A. L. Weaver Jr., 
president of the Atlanta firm bearing 
his name: “Such commercials only seem 
to get product and identification across 
and do little toward creating a desire 
in the viewer to ‘possess.’ ” 

Panelists point out another commer- 
cial trend; use of program stars for 
the advertising message. Although a few 
like the idea because it can mean a 
more plausible message, most agree 
with a New York public relations di- 
rector who states: “I resent having the 
stars do commercials because it under- 
lines the advertisers’ control of so much 
supposedly ‘editorial’ matter.” 

There are those among Tide’s Panel- 
ists who fear that TV may be losing 
its power as an effective advertising 
medium, worry that the consumer men- 
tally “tunes out” when it turns com- 
mercial time. Cautions the vice-presi- 
dent of a Chicago company: “Because 
there are few new trends in commer- 
cials and no improvements, people more 
readily sense their approach and block 
them out.” 


*Apparently, advertisers will have the chance: 
Young & Rubicam’s Ed Graham, creator of Harry 
& Bert, and Bob Elliott and Ray Goulding, who 
do the talking, will soon form their own com- 
pany—Elliott, Goulding & Graham—to offer 
similar cartoon characters for ssale. 
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about where they are right now for 
at least the rest of the year. 

Color rates, which can’t really be 
determined until AT&T petitions the 
Federal Communications Commission 
for permanent carrying rates (which it 
has yet to do), have been estimated at 
up to 20% over black and white total. 

The most obvious result of network 
TV’s high costs so far is, of course, 
the abundance of shared sponsorships 
and participation programs such as 
NBC-TV’s Today and Tonight. NBC- 
TV has even opened its color spec- 
taculars, Color Spread, to participating 
sponsors. 

The most interesting use of the par- 


Company 


Procter & Gamble. 
Colgate-Palmolive 
Chrysler Corp. . 
Gillette Co......... 
General Motors. 
General Foods ..... 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co... y 


American Tobacco Co. 
General Mills. . 
Lever Bros. ... 


American Home Products. . . 


Ford Motor Co. ... 


Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 


General Electric 
P. Lorillard Co. .. 
National Dairy . . 
Pillsbury Mills. . . 
Bristol-Meyers 


18 Company Total 
Network TV Total. . 


Source: Publishers’ 
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ticipation idea so far hasn’t come from 
the smaller companies the plan is sup- 
posed to attract, but from the giant 
Aluminum Co. of America. 

Last December Alcoa bought 15 par- 
ticipations, all to air on the same day, 
on NBC-TV’s Today, Ding Dong 
School, Home, Tennessee Ernie, Feather 
Your Nest, Matinee, World of Mr. 
Sweeney and Tonight. 

Estimates are that Alcoa commercials 
reached 8,385,000 unduplicated TV 
homes, or 25% of all TV homes. Re- 
ports are that as a result of the pre- 
Christmas campaign, sales soared. 

TV’s biggest recent news, of course, 
is Ampex Electric Corporation’s de- 


1955 expenditure 


(in millions) 
...$ 33.8 
. 18.7 
17.3 
15.7 
14.1 
13.8 
12.2 
10.7 
9.5 
9.4 
9.2 
8.6 
7.4 
7.4 
6.4 
5.9 
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velopment of magnetic tape which 
records a black & white television 
picture. The tape has several advan- 
tages: it records the original moving 
picture rather than the cathode ray 
tube’s image (as in kinescope) and thus 
should offer a re-run of identical qual- 
ity as the live program; no processing 
is required; tape is easier to store than 
film reels; the tape can be re-used. 
Ampex’ recorders (73 have been or- 
dered so far) should be ready for mar- 
ket by summer. 


> At least before color comes, with it; 
inevitably higher time and production 
costs, the industry hopes to have un- 
der way some sort of reasonably reliable 
continuing audit of viewing. Right 
now, A. C, Nielsen Co. is at work on 
a set count, plus an index of viewing 
as of this spring in both VHF and UHF 
homes—its first such study since 1952. 

A more important circulation audit, 
however, doesn’t seem to be making 
much headway. NARTB’s long-awaited 
project, an industry-supported continu- 
ing TV circulation audit, recently — 
underwent methodological validation 
studies by Alfred Politz Research, 
Inc., which reportedly reported that 
NARTB’s method needs considerable 
refinement. 

A second problem the industry seems 
to’ face is the growing selectivity of 
viewers, who turn more fickle with 
each new TV face. As New York 
Times radio-TV critic Jack Gould re- 
cently put it: “The passing years are 
taking their toll of both the ingenuity 
of producers and the durability of 
viewers.” 

Nonetheless, in March, 1954, top- 
rated I Love Lucy reached 17,329,000 
TV homes (Nielsen rating). For the 
two weeks ended March 10, 1956, 
Lucy was again on top, reached 17,- 
796,000 TV homes. Over the same 
period, the average evening program 
has captured nearly 1,500,000 more 
viewers—up from 6,062,000 to 7,406,- 
000. 

Thanks partly to the color spectacu- 
lars and partly to Hollywood’s gradu- 
ally relaxing grip on its store of movies, 
network TV’s program worries aren’t 
unduly acute. Its real problems lie on 
another front—Washington, where vir- 
tually every facet of network opera- 
tion is under scruitiny by somebody 
or other. 


¥ 


> At this moment, these Washington 
investigations are in progress: 

e The Justice Department’s ex-anti- — 
trust chief Stanley N. Barnes (now a 
federal judge) recently appeared before 
two Congressional committees investi- 
gating television, reported that Justice — 
has its eye on a number of network TV 
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TRENDS 
IN 
SPOT TV 


Last month, the Television Bu- 
reau of Advertising issued its first 
report on spot television advertis- 
ing. Compiled with the help of 
A. C. Nielsen Co. and N. C. Rora- 
baugh Co., the report: covers 267 
TV _ stations—which account for 
90% of total TV viewing. 


The report (subsequent ones will 
appear quarterly) shows that 3,017 
advertisers invested an estimated 
$103,872,000 (gross) in national 
and regional spot television dur. 
ing 1955’s last quarter. 


! , : : ; 
Advertisers investing As for product categories, here 


over $1,000,000: are those for which $1,000,000 
| or over was spent: 

Procter & Gamble....... $4,064,600 Food & grocery products .$27,106,000 

Brown & Williamson... . 2,739,100 | eae ae ee 9,446,000 

Drug products ....... 8,909,000 

pele aS re ee 2,004,000 | Cosmetics & toiletries. 7,864,000 

Sterling Drug ......... 1,893,000 | Tobacco products ..... 6,440,000 

fone Confections & soft drinks 5,391,000 

Ford Mofor Co. ........ 1,746,800 | Automotive .......... 5,321,000 

} _ Household laundry 

Miles Laboratories ..... 1,561,400  — products .......... 4,318,000 

| Gasoline & lubricants .. 3,698,000 

General Motors ........ 1,423,700 Consumer services 3,146,000 

| Dental products ....... 2,179,000 

pebort sal Ulcer ae 00 Clothing & accessories.. 2,485,000 

Bulova Watch Co. ...... 1,238,900 Household appliances .. 2,444,000 

Watches, jewelry, 
Colgate-Palmolive ...... 1,231,000 ; cares Toeigates ae: 
ousehold cleaners .... 2,004, 

Kellogg Co. ........... 1,199,300 TY, radio sets ........ 1,646,000 

ili : Pet Products ......... 1,294,000 

PEA Loo wae a se eee adalnimstenate a 1069,000 

National Biscuit Co. .... 1,158,500 | Transportation & travel. 1,000,000 


The top 10 TV spot agencies: Ted Bates, Leo Burnett, Mc- 
Cann-Erickson, BBD&GO, Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample, Benton & 
Bowles, Young & Rubicam, J. Walter Thompson, Compton Ad- 
vertising, Cunningham & Walsh. 


practices. Among them: network’s al- 
leged “control” of programing (by 
packaging its own programs, buying up 
the best of rival packagers), networks’ 
“control” of affiliated stations through 
the requirement that portions of local 
stations’ time be reserved for network 
programs (i.e., option time), networks’ 
current ability to cancel advertisers’ 
renewal rights. 


e The Senate Interstate & Foreign 
Commerce Committee has already held 
hearings on both the UHF dilemma 
and the subscription TV question, come 
up with no solution for either. This 
month it will investigate some of the 
network practices worrying Justice, 
with the first witnesses the various 
network presidents. 

e The House Judiciary Committee's 
antitrust subcommittee wants, and ap- 
parently plans, to investigate all the 
above, plus the FCC itself—such as 
the extent to which it exercises its 
regulatory authority. 

e The Federal Communications Com- 
mission has long had a study in the 
works of the various TV network prac- 
tices, but has continually pushed ahead 
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the target date for its completion (it’s 


now June, 1957). FCC’s snail’s pace 
caused one senator to comment recently: 
“T think you’re musclebound.” 


e The Senate Small Business Com- 
mittee wants to investigate the fate of 
the independent broadcasters. 


> Behind all these investigations, yet a 
fact which the investigators themselves 
seem never to concentrate on is this 
basic problem: there simply isn’t enough 
room in the VHF spectrum band for a 
truly national TV system. Under the 
present allocation plan, only seven U.S. 
cities can have four or more TV sta- 
tions in the VHF band (because of 
conflicting channel signals). Only 26 
others can have three. Only 93 others 
can have two. All the rest must be 
content with one (over 200 cities of 
some size) or no VHF station. 

Obviously, such a system allows for 
only a very few strong networks (ABC- 
TV is only now beginning to show mo- 
mentum after years of frustrating battle 
against the station shortage—billings so 
far this year are up 75% over last 
year’s period). 


> Today’s system also limits the na- 
tional coverage available to advertisers. 
With only 33 stations able to be serv- 
iced by three or more VHF stations, all 
other cities can pick up only two pro- 
grams or fewer on VHF stations at any 
one time. That makes any contention 
that VHF covers the country well 
enough somewhat academic. If it does, 
it is on a restricted basis not only as 
to number of stations, but as to pro- 
gram choices in most markets—and as 
to sponsors. 

One solution FCC had in mind came 
to nothing recently when the Office of 
Defense Mobilization indicated that it 
would not release the spectrum space 
in the VHF band now reserved for 
military use. 

Another solution, discussed for a 
painfully long time, is “deintermixture” 
—making cities either all VHF or all 
UHF. FCC, which just can’t seem to 
act even though the need for action is 
vital, at least hinted this recently: “A 
current study of the over-all station al- 
location plan might well lead to some 
deintermixture.” n 
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Long-time supplier goes after consumers... 


Sylvania’s new marketing prowess 


Company invaded the flashbulb business 10 years ago. 


Now it sells almost 60% of the market. 


(es aA awe 


® Here’s how Sylvania beat GE and Westinghouse. 


Camera fans last year popped some 
500 million photoflash bulbs—almost 
60% of which were “the ones with the 
little blue dot,” made by Sylvania 
Electric Products Co. Last year, too, 
the long-time manufacturers’ supplier 
(mainly receiving tubes, picture tubes, 
radio parts): 

e Edged its way into the big 10 of 
television set producers (with about 5% 
of 1955’s 7,500,000 set market), okayed 
plans for color TV sets due for market 
in June. 

e Strengthened its foothold in radio 
with two new specialty radios — the 
Prospector which comes equipped with 
geiger counter and the Phono Radio 
which sports a two-way telephone at- 
tachment. 

e Pulled from a poor third to a scrappy 
third behind General Electric and 
Westinghouse in the light bulb field 
thanks to its new Softlight—a pink- 
tinged light bulb. 


Now Sylvania hopes to rival them in other fields. 


e Saw sales hit »507 million (up from 
1954’s $281 million) with profits ahead 
a vast 46%. 

e Did nothing to quell rumors that the 
Sylvania shield will next appear on a 
line of household appliances. 

Clearly, long-time supplier Sylvania 
has turned into a consumer marketer 
with impressive marketing know-how. 
Sylvania invaded the photoflash busi- 
ness only 10 years ago, did it by buying 
Wabash, a maker well known enough 
for Sylvania to change the label only 
gradually. 


> Sylvania’s feat of snatching top spot 
in the photoflash field despite such 
giant competition as GE and Westing- 
house is a marketing story from start 
to finish. One key move was to con- 
centrate distribution in drug_ stores, 
which stay open longer than other out- 
lets. “And,” says photoflash merchan- 
dising manager Amos Jones, “we made 


an effort to tie bulbs in with film, to 
get them located together in the store. 
We wanted bulbs to become synony- 
mous with film—naturals like ham & 
eggs or shaving cream & razor blades. 
And this effort certainly made many 
more people flashbulb conscious.” 

Another move was to simplify flash- 
bulb picture taking. “Many people get 
lost in a maze of F-stops and shutter 
speeds and other factors,” comments 
Jones. “We played up the idea of “Put 
the bulb in the gun and shoot’.” Syl 
vania stressed simplicity thanks to its 
Press 25 bulb, an “all-purpose” bulb 
that can be used for close-ups up to 
to six ft., distance shots up to 25 ft: 
Last year, the Press 25 (which comes 
in clear and blue) sold 200 million 
units, more than all other Sylvania 
flashbulbs combined. 

Sylvania’s Bantam-8, a bulb with 
lower light intensity to help prevent 
the most common photography fault, 
overexposure, got a unique package 
(see cut): atop the round plastic pack- 
age is a-flash guide that can be re- 
moved after the bulbs are used. The 
gift pack, first in the photographic 
field, won the 1954 Irwin D. Wolf 
packaging award. 

Sylvania fair trades its photoflash 
bulbs, which it thinks creates dealer 
good will, and, of course, flashbulb 


Sylvania’s. lighting division’s eastern sales manager John Muller, general sales manager Charles A. Burton, mer- 
chandising manager Lawrence P. Pleasants: the new pink light gave a rosy glow to sales. © 
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SYLVANIA 


Photoflash merchandiser Amos 
Jones: women are the biggest market 


distribution and sales benefit from Syl- 
vania’s continuing efforts to increase 
over-all warehouse facilities (now 900,- 
- 000 sq. ft.) and to strengthen its sales 
organization. 


_»> Probably the key prong in Sylvania’s 
rise in the photoflash (and other con- 
sumer) markets is its advertising and 
merchandising program. Since 1951, 
Sylvania has been spending roughly 
two-thirds of its consumer goods ad 
’ budget (now at $3,000,000) on net- 
work TV’s Beat the Clock (CBS-TV 
audience participation program airing 
Saturday evenings at 7:30—the half- 
hour before Jackie Gleason).* Beat the 
Clock, says Sylvania, reaches roughly 
30,000,000 people each week through 
93 stations. The company, which ad- 
vertises all its consumer products on 
the program, figures it costs only one- 
‘tenth of one cent per viewer for each 
commercial minute. 

~ Sylvania, mindful of its pennies, uses 
» the program to merchandise its prod- 
ucts as well as advertise them, runs a 
_ contest which has averaged 200,000 
entries a week since September of last 
year. Viewers are told to go into their 
Sylvania dealers, pick up an entry 
blank and sent it to the program. Each 
week the blanks go into a mixing ma- 
chine and 10 winners are selected. 
Prizes range from Sylvania’s deluxe 
television set to a table model radio. 

_ “This promotion,” says Sylvania ad 
‘director Terry Cunningham, “has re- 
sulted in probably 5,000,000 separate 
trips into retail stores for entry blanks. 
We supply the retailer with complete 
point-of-purchase kits from window dis- 


*Rest of the budget goes, via J. Walter Thompson, 
into magazines ($800,000) and newspaper supp!e- 
ments ($300,000). 


plays to streamers so he can capitalize 
on this traffic. When customers ask for 
the entry blank they heard about on 
Beat the Clock, that retailer knows 
definitely that Sylvania sent that cus- 
tomer.” 

Cunningham says such merchandis- 
ing embodies a theory handed down by 
Sylvania’s president Don G. Mitchell, 
recognized as one of today’s top sales 
strategists (he’s an ex-general sales 
manager of Chicago’s Marshall Field 
and an ex-Pepsi-Cola vice-president), 
that straight advertising is a luxury 
which only a few can afford. “All of 
our advertising,” says Cunningham, 
“has a promotional hook. Our money 
must carry a merchandising plan to the 
public.” 


> Nowhere is Sylvania’s preoccupation 
with promotions more apparent, nor 
more successful, than in its flashbulb 
marketing. Merchandiser Amos Jones 
and his staff, for example, stage such 
spectacles as “mass flash” shots (i.e., 
using up to 6,000 bulbs simultane- 
ously) of Carlsbad Caverns, the air- 
craft carrier Antietam, Pennsylvania 
Railroad’s horseshoe curve and Chi- 
cago’s Museum of Science & Industry— 
events which have lured simultane- 
ously as many as 5,000 professional 
and amateur photographers. 

Jones also sponsors teen-age “flash 
dances” and parties, giving away cam- 
eras and bulbs. A big promotion is 
under way now with Ringling Bros. 
and Barnum & Bailey circus whereby 
people can get ticket reservations from 
their dealers, see the circus free from a 
special Sylvania section. To the sec- 
tion come circus clowns and other acts, 
who pose for picture taking. 

Another successful promotion are 
photoprops—3x4’ color pictures with 
cutout areas for the head (e.g., a per- 
son puts his head into the hole, appears 
as a pirate walking the plank). In the 
few months they’ve been advertised, 
says Jones, more than 50,000 have 
been ordered, mostly by children. 

Biggest push so far for flashbulbs, 
though, may just be starting. Sylvania 
has 34 90-second commercials sched- 
uled this year on NBC-TV’s afternoon 
color program, Matinee. Sylvania’s 
idea: attracting women—whom Jones 
considers the nation’s potentially larg- 
est photoflash market (“because women 
can get those clever shots of Junior in 
the play pen or romping on the lawn”). 


> Concentration on marketing also en- 
ables Sylvania to go after General 
Electric and Westinghouse in the or- 
dinary light bulb field—and become the 
talk of the industry as it does so. 
Sylvania bases its hopes for bigger 


light bulb market share on its new 
pink-tinted bulb called  Softlight. 
Thinks Sylvania, such a bulb, casting 
a subdued light, gives off both ade- 
quate reading light and the flattering 
effect of candlelight (Tide—June 18, 
1955). 

Says lighting division merchandising 
manager Lawrence P. Pleasants: “For 
years, the sales approach of the indus- 
try to selling lamps for home lighting 
has been but little different from the 
approach made in selling lamps for 
industrial and commercial use. The 
stress has been on lamp efficiency and 
economic values. Sylvania thinks this 
has been a mistake of omission on the 
part of the lighting industry. What 
has been neglected in the past is what 
we call the ‘third dimension’ in lighting 
—aesthetic appeal.” 

Sylvania has had success enough 
with Softlight (which was first test 
marketed on the west coast a year ago) 


Gift pack for flash bulbs: 
sales rose for two reasons 


for GE and Westinghouse to snatch 
the idea, launch variations of their own. 
Sylvania’s Softlight went national last 
September, helped lamp division sales 
climb to $40,000,000 last year. 

Sylvania’s future plans for Softlight 
include first more bulb types to choose 
from: just out are flame-type 25, regu- 
lar 40 and 60-watt bulbs and a 50- 
watt mushroom shape bulb (all in ad- 
dition to the original 50, 100-watt and 
three-way bulb). 

Major step, however, is connecting 
pink light bulbs with Sylvania in the 
customer's mind. That is currently be- 
ing done thanks to vast outdoor signs 
near point-of-sale—incidentally, the first 
use of outdoor to promote light bulbs. 

The campaign is already underway 
in New York City (see cut), with plans 
in the works to cover the northeast 
areas of Maryland, New Jersey, New 
York and Pennsylvania. | 
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The automobile industry's marketing strategy of... 


Winning sales by winning 


® The auto industry’s Big Three has become racing conscious. 


© The reason: the buying public always likes a winner. 


© The result: advertising & publicity pegged on competition. 


® The danger: when everybody wins, everybody loses in the end. 


A FEW years ago, a prominent ex- 
ecutive of a major U.S. automobile 
manufacturing company commented 
privately on the subject of auto racing. 
Said he: “Any automobile manufactur- 
er in this country would be out of his 
mind to become even remotely in- 
volved with racing. If only one driver 
got killed in one race, sales of the car 
he was driving would plummet!” 


Today this same executive, like many 
others in the auto industry, is talking 
out of the other side of his marketing 
mouth. Not only are the Big Three 
auto makers in auto racing (admittedly 
indirectly), but they've swung a sub- 
stantial percentage of their vast adver- 
tising & promotion budgets behind the 
competition theme. 

Automobile manufacturers rarely en- 
ter their own cars in stock car races, 
speed tests, hill climbs or economy 
runs; the actual entry is usually filed 
by a dealer, a racing enthusiast or 
some other independent party. From 
that point, the manufacturer picks up 
the ball; he offers the services of a fac- 
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tory-paid team of racing engineers and 
mechanics, provides many necessary 
parts, often supervises pre-race prepa- 
ration and practice. Then, should his 
car make a good showing, the manu- 
facturer unleashes an ad and publicity 
blast proclaiming the car’s success. 


> Using racing success as an advertising 
and sales lever is certainly not new to 
the U.S. automobile industry, although 
only those auto executives with good 
memories could tell you when the prac- 
tice was commonplace. Henry Ford, 
for example, raced his famous number 
999 as long ago as 1901, and parlayed 
its records (it was the first U.S. car to 
reach 60 miles an hour) into countless 
sales. 


The marketing strategy behind the 
Big Three’s interest in racing is simple. 
The public today is competition con- 
scious (auto racing is the nation’s num- 
ber one spectator sport) and likes the 
idea of driving the same car that won 
a well-publicized race. Then too, the 
auto industry’s post-war emphasis on 
styling had been carried about as far 


races 


as it would go; the next step from the 
horsepower race was a logical one to 
emphasis on racing performance. 


>Probably no company in the industry 
is more involved with racing compe- 
tition than General Motors, a company 
which only a scant few years ago stated 
officially that “We do not race!” GM’s 
statement is still technically true, how- 
ever, since a company spokesman re- 
cently pointed out that “The corpora- 
tion never has encouraged the manu- 
facturing divisions to participate in 
races.” This may be due to rumored 
disagreement among top GM brass on 
the matter of racing, or simply because 
of the high degree of autonomy grant- 
ed GM’s divisions. 

In any case, at least two GM divi- 
sions are in racing up to their necks. 
Chevrolet’s Engineering Dept. has a 
special section headed by famed racing 
driver Mauri Rose and made up of six 
top racing mechanics; Pontiac has a 
similar operation on a smaller scale 
which, until he died recently, was 
headed by another famous driver, Lou 
Moore. 

In almost every case where one or 
more of these divisions’ cars are entered 
in an important race, public relations 
and ad agency representatives are on 
hand. Should a car win, the PR and 
agency people move into action as fast 
as the cars themselves, writing releases 
and preparing ads; when Ford Motor 
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Co. won the Manufacturer’s Trophy at 
Daytona Beach earlier this year, for 
example, spot radio commercials crowed 
about the accomplishment the morning 
after the race, newspaper ads played 
up the victory less than 24 hours after 
the checkered flag fell. 


>Chevrolet originally got into racing 
because of an unusual marketing prob- 
lem. When its first V-8 engines were 
introduced by Chevrolet in its 1955 
models, explains division general sales 
manager W. E. Fish, Chevrolet needed 
“a brand new approach” in the form 
of an ad campaign that would point 
up the performance of the new V-8. 
Chevrolet found it in the mounting 
number of stock car racing victories 
and, according to Fish, “sales have 
justified the departure from more con- 
ventional advertising themes.” 


Chevrolet’s greatest racing success, 
upon which a series of regular small- 
space ads featuring stock car victories 
is based, has been in so-called “short 
track” races sponsored by NASCAR 
_ (National Assn. of Stock Car Automo- 

bile Racing). At the end of a success- 
- ful season which included winning the 
‘short track championship, Chevrolet 
won the Darlington (S. C.) 500-mile 
“World Series of Stock Car Racing” 

last September, gave it the full treat- 
ment in newspaper ads (see cut). Besides 
stock car racing, Chevrolet also has a 
finger in the sports car racing pie, in 
March hopefully backed a team of 


CHRYSLER WINS UNDISPUTED STOCK 
CAR CHAMPIONSHIP OF YEAR! 


Corvettes in the 12-hour Grand Prix 
of Endurance at Sebring (Fla.). When 
one of the cars finished ninth, Chevro- 
let proclaimed that it was proud of the 
Corvette’s performance in its first big 
sports car race, but evidently was not 
proud enough to advertise it. 


>Chevrolet’s ad agency, Campbell- 
Ewald, is up to its neck in racing along 
with its client (the agency reportedly 
made the original suggestion to Chev- 
rolet and had to overcome Chevrolet’s 
reluctance to the idea). In fact, the 
agency even has on its payroll one of 
the few professional woman racing 
drivers in the U.S., Betty Skelton, who 
drives Chevrolet cars (and even trucks) 
in time trials, plugs their performance 
in spot TV commercials and in other 
media ads. 

Chevrolet’s Fish declines to estimate 
how long his advertising will stay with 
the competition theme, admits that 
eventually his division may “find the 
subject a bit hackneyed.” Adds Fish: 
“From reading present-day newspaper 
ads you might suspect we started a 
major trend in auto merchandising.” 

What Fish is referring to is the con- 
centration on racing victories in news- 
paper ads by one of its major com- 
petitors, Chrysler Corp. Like GM, the 
parent Chrysler Corp. has no firm pol- 
icy on racing, leaves the decision to its 
divisions. 

Of all the divisions, probably the 
Chrysler Division plays up racing the 


learly Four Times 


more than the 
Runner-up! 


Climaxing a brilliant season of stock cer victorias, 
Chevrolet walked oway with the big one — the 
MASCAR® 500-mile rece at Barlingtan, S, Corolina, Jelena oxen nt BGS ON 
Chevy outran everything from the “big cars” on down, 
towin bath first and second —and seven out of the top 
fen places! More proufin-oction of qualities that 
mean safer driving for youl 


most, especially since the Chrysler 300 
(and its successor, the 300B) has been 
so successful in another NASCAR cate- 
gory, Grand National, which involves 
longer races on bigger tracks. But the 
division does not have a factory team 
and doesn’t really need one since a 
wealthy racing fan (and owner of an 
outboard motor manufacturing firm), 
Carl Kiekhaeffer, enters teams of 
Chryslers in all important Grand Na- 
tional races. Chrysler’s philosophy con- 
cerning racing is that potential Chrysler 
buyers see the car in competition and 
can judge for themselves the car’s 
merits. Racing victories, and the ads 
(see cut) that follows them prove, says 
Chrysler, the dependability of the car, 
its performance and safety. To see that 
this story is properly relayed via ad- 
vertising, Chrysler Division’s agency, 
McCann-Erickson, sends a man _ to 
cover every race. 


>Both Dodge and Plymouth are in- 
volved in racing, Dodge with its hop- 
ped-up D-500 and Plymouth with its 
souped-up Fury. Both divisions agree 
that the public is especially interested 
in performance, and that advertising 
(Dodge uses commercials on its three 
network TV shows to announce impor- 
tant victories) based on performance 
is notably effective. 

Ford Motor Co. may have allowed 
Chevrolet and Chrysler to get a quick 
start in merchandising the racing story, 
but Ford is catching up fast. The Ford 


LONGEST VICTORY LIST OF ANY 1955 CAR! 
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THE SAFER CAR WINS... TOHEVROLET | and CHEVROLET IS THE BIG WINNER 


See Your Chevrolet Dtaler 


Chrysler and Chevrolet ads: who can weed the victory wheat from the advertising chaff? 
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Division has a racing consultant, In- 
dianapolis driver Pete De Paolo, who 
sees that Ford competition drivers get 
whatever help they need. 

Ford is in racing, says a division 
spokesman, for two reasons: 1) per- 
formance is a symbol, and has always 
been important to sales. Winning a 
tough race proves the car can “take 
it,” that it has speed, acceleration and 
safety; and 2) the sale of cars to rac- 


In this second quarter of 1956, 
two things are clear concerning 
changes in advertising media: 
there is a noticeable shift to print 
media by advertisers, and almost 
all media—with the pointed excep- 
tion of network radio—can look to 
increased volume. 

This is clear from a survey of 
the advertisers, agencymen and 
public relations executives on the 
Tide Leadership Panel. Asked to 
report changes (or contemplated 
changes) in media for April, May 
and June, the Panel made _ it 
quickly clear that more print ad- 
vertising will be used than the first 
quarter. Of the five media most 
often mentioned for increased ad- 
vertising allotments, four involve 
print: newspapers, direct mail, gen- 
eral magazines and business pub- 
lications. 

All media but network radio are 
in for a good quarter, according to 
the Panel; it was the only medium 
in which the number of advertisers 
planning to decrease their expendi- 
ture exceeded the number of ad- 
vertisers scheduling an increase. 

The media picture for this three 
month period, the Panel reports, 
breaks down like this: 

e Newspapers are slated for more 
ad money, say 41% of the Panel. 
Only 4% plan to cut newspapers’ 
allotment, while the remaining 
55% contemplate no change. 

e Exactly 40% of all advertisers 
on the Panel will pour more money 
into direct mail this quarter; 6% 
see a decrease, and 54% report 
no change. 

¢ Spot television will get more ad 
money, says 37% of the Panel; 5% 
plan to reduce their spot TV 
budget, the remaining 58% will 
leave the budget as it was in the 
first quarter. 

¢ Magazines will get more ad 
money from 36% of the Panel, less 
from 8% and the same amount 
from the remaining 56% 


ing drivers and racing fans comprises 
a small but evidently lucrative market. 

The Mercury Division is no _ less 
interested in racing, has a crew of me- 
chanics and engineers (under another 
famous racing authority, Bill Stroppe) 
who help dealers and private drivers 
who enter Mercurys in races. So far, 
Ford’s emphasis on racing victories in 
ads have been limited (Mercury uses an 
occasional movie clip on Ed Sullivan’s 


Media changes this quarter 


e Business publications are in for 
another good quarter: 34% will 
spend more in the business press 
this quarter, only 6% will spend 
less and 60% will leave their busi- 
ness publication budget as is. 

¢ Outdoor volume should pick 
up this quarter, with 28% of the 
Panel planning to spend more in 
this medium. Only 5% will cut 
their outdoor budget, the remain- 
ing 67% plan no change. 
e Although network radio will get 
less of the Panel’s ad money this 
quarter (8% plan to up spending in 
net radio, 12% plan to reduce it), 
spot radio is scheduled for a 
healthy gain. Some 30% of the 
Panel executives say theyll put 
more in spot radio this quarter, 
7% plan to cut and 63% report 
no change. 
e Network TV is in for a good 
three-month period, since 20% of 
the Panel expects to spend more; 
only 7% expect to cut net TV budg- 
ets, and the remaining 73% see no 
change from last quarter. 
e Exactly 15% of the Panel report 
plans to devote more ad money to 
farm publications this quarter 


while 8% say they'll cut back and 
54% report no change. 


TV show); however as Fords see the 
checkered flag more often, consumers 
will undoubtedly hear about it. 


>Neither American Motors nor Stude- 
baker-Packard Corp. seem remotely in- 
terested in racing, probably because 
the time, effort and money involved 
can be put to better use in competing 
with the Big Three. American Motors’ 
Hudson, once a standout in racing 
competition, has given way to other 
makes. Studebaker-Packard explains its 
disinterest in racing by stating that its 
cars are “built to sell to customers.” 

The biggest danger involved in auto 
makers’ interest in racing is the same 
danger in industries like soap, tooth- 
paste, cigarets, beer, etc.: conflicting 
advertising claims. The public, inter- 
ested as it is in racing, understands 
little about the difference between 
short track and Grand National: races, 
does not comprehend how racing is 
broken down by classes, and is under- 
standably confused by what seem to be 
contradictory claims of victory. 

The recent Speed Week at Daytona 
Beach (Fla.) points up this danger 
more than anything else. Almost every 
manufacturer won some kind of award, 
prize or trophy, and the resultant ad- 
vertising bred a quagmire of confu- 
sion. As the automobile magazine Mo- 
tor Trend put it, manufacturers’ ap- 
proach to racing “is immaturely slanted 
entirely towards what can be gained 
from a win in terms of publicity and 
advertising copy” and therefore often 
results in a wide-spread violation of 
NASCAR rules in an effort to bring 
home a trophy. As a result of the 
questionable tactics at Daytona, the 
automobile industry got (at least in the 
automotive press, where it counts heay- 
ily toward sales) a bad press. 


>Dodge Division president Bill New- 
berg seems to be one of the few ex- 
ecutives in Detroit genuinely concerned 
over conflicting and misleading ad 
claims, violation of rules and the phil- 
osophy of “a trophy for everyone.” 


Newberg goes so far as to suggest a — 


set of rules whereby manufacturers 
would be suspended from racing par- 
ticipation for using misleading adver- 
tising, would be required to submit ad 
copy to the racing officials for approy- 
al, and a clearer definition of categories 
to help determine who won what. 

To a confused public, trying to weed 
the victory wheat from the advertising 
chaff, Newberg’s suggestions should 
hit home. Unless the industry (and the 
racing organizations involved) 
cleaning house soon, victory claims in 
automobile advertising will soon join 


start — 
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low-calorie beer ads and “Don’t Buy — 
Fletcher’s Castoria” in the Advertising 


Faux Pas Hall of Fame. 
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; It took just 10 years to make newcomer... 


_ Toro: tops in power mower field 


A virtual rarity, before World War II, 
probably 8,500,000 power lawn mowers 
are currently in use—one-eighth of them 
made by Toro Mfg. Corp. (Minnea- 
polis), 

From a small company making pri- 
marily institutional mowers in 1946 
with sales of around $1,500,000, Toro 
has risen today to sales nearly eight 
times that much ($11,500,000) and 
become the leader in the consumer 
field against such stiff competition as 
Sears, Roebuck; Jacobsen, Lawn Boy 
and Reo. 

In March, Toro shipped more than 


Ten years ago, Toro sold mowers mainly to institutions. 
Today, it leads the industry in home-model sales. 
One key is Toro’s variety of unusual power products. 


Another is its dealers’ ability to provide service. 


$2,500,000 worth of power mowers, to 
score a new monthly high. Sales vice- 
president Robert W. Gibson, one of 
three war veterans who took over the 
company in 1945, says that April and 
May shipments to distributors are ex- 
pected to equal or exceed record-break- 
ing March. 

“In spite of a 27% increase in pro- 
duction this year, it looks like we will 
be entirely sold out before the end of 
the season,” says Gibson. More than 
95% of Toro’s 80-odd distributors have 
increased their orders over last year, 
with some tripling them. 


President Lilly: in 10 years sales rose eight-fold 
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> Back of these gains is successful ap- 
plication of a planned marketing 
strategy by the young executives who 
took over the company 10 years ago 
and decided to go after the consumer 
market. Besides Gibson, they are David 
M. Lilly, then general manager and 
since 1950 president, and production 
chief C. Whitney Miller, who is no 
longer with Toro. Lilly and Gibson had 
been classmates at Dartmouth where 
the latter was All-American football 
center. 

First move was to line up distributors 
and dealers, many of whom had never 
sold consumer power models. Starting 
with 33 distributors, widely scattered, 
Toro has expanded to more than 80, 
covering the U.S., Canada, Mexico and 
13 foreign countries. Dealers now num- 
ber nearly 7,500, with almost 2,000 of 
them master dealers with service fa- 
cilities. 


> These service facilities keyed Toro’s 
ability to get the jump on competition. 
Customers get quick service from help- 
ful dealers who went to special schools 
set up by Toro. To keep them informed 
after the schooling, Toro bombards the 
dealers with kits and manuals about 
sales and parts instruction. 

Backing up dealers and distributors 
is a steadily growing advertising cam- 
paign.* Once only in institutional pub- 
lications, Toro now uses such national 
media as Life, Better Homes & Gar- 
dens, House & Garden and House 
Beautiful. 

Currently under way is one of Toro’s 
biggest promotions so far—a Power 
Motor Show. For this, Toro officials 
borrowed a hook from Detroit’s annual 
auto shows, and the numerous boat, 
builder and sportsmen’s shows across 
the country. Dealers (40% hardware 
stores, also department stories, nurs- 
eries, farm and garden equipment firms) 
rope off a part of their stores, show 
a full line of Toro products backed up 
with attractive point-of-purchase dis- 
plays. Ad campagin to plug this mer- 
chandising gets under way this week 
with a three-page spread in Life. 


> This campaign, planned by Toro 
and BBD&O (Minneapolis), will hit 
hard at plugging a power mower as the 
“home appliance” for the man of the 


*Up from $100,000 in 1946 to an estimated $500,000 
in 1955-’56. Toro’s year runs from August to 
August. 
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Toro’s newest products include (I. to r.) the “power handle,” a portable generator, its first line of power t 


family. Toro hopes to make mowers 
fully take their place alongside the 
family car as a necessity for suburban 
living. 

Much of Toro’s success has come 
from good product diversification— 
based on a desire to eliminate some of 
the home owner’ toughest chores. 
Starting with a 10-product line, the 
company now has 34 (more than any 
other competitor). 

Up until recently Toro’s stock-in-trade 
was a rotary mower, which it almost 
singlehandedly put over. Rotary mowers 
once accounted for only about 20% of 
industry mower sales, but after Toro 
engineers designed a leaf-mulching at- 
tachment (1952), rotaries took over 80% 
of the total market (the leaf mulcher 
has been adopted by the competition). 


Words 


Drink it from a paper cup or 


from a tall proud glass. 
—SCHLITZ BEER 


Too beautiful to fold—but they 
do! 


—STAKMORE CHAIRS 


e Here is a car more active than 
- your imagination free 
and fleet and vibrantly alive 

in every wonderful way! 
—OLDSMOBILE 


No tomato juice can be one 
lick better than the tomatoes 
from which it’s made. 

—CAMPBELL’S 


> But the ingenious development, 
which may eventually revolutionize the 
industry, is the Toro Power Handle, a 
single and portable lift-off engine unit. 
Attached to other work units, it en- 
ables the home-owner to cut grass and 
weeds, plow snow, till soil, edge and 
trim his lawn. Now in the works are 
additional components, which event- 
ually may total 40. In research for three 
years, the power handle came out last 
spring, now accounts for a quarter of 
Toro’s total volume. 

The big boon to power handle sales 
is, of course, the ultimate saving in 
price. A man who buys only the power 
handle and a single basic component 
probably pays about $20 more than 
the cost of the conventional fixed- 
power Toro counterpart. When the 


at work 


e Come in the spring! Scenic 
wonderlands bright with blos- 


soms, people warm and 
friendly as the lands they 
live in. 


—EUROPEAN TRAVEL COMMISSION 


e Low, long, glistening length of 
“tailored steel.” 
—CHRYSLER 


e You cannot keep the moon’s 
genial glow, or clasp a whis- 
pered dream in your hand. 
But these, love’s memories, 
are treasured for you always 
in the lights of your engage- 


e In just about six minutes you ment diamond. 
can put a fragrant stack of —DE BEERS 
Buckwheats before ee e Dry skin tells lies about your 
preciative audience. agel 
—AUNT JEMIMA —WOODBURY CREAM 
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same man adds another basic handle 
component, there is a saving of from 
$20 to $50. Savings mount sharply as 
additional units to which the handle 
may be fitted are purchased. 


> On the theory there’s still a lot to be 
learned about grass and leaves (and now 
snow), Toro maintains a full-time Re- 
search & Development Center on Min- 
neapolis’ outskirts. Through this effort, 
it has become one of the nation’s lead- 
ing experts on growing grass. 

Agronomist James R. Watson con- 
ducts weekly classes on various grass 
and leaf characteristics. Fifty plots of 
different grasses common to the U.S. 
are maintained to test the cutting ef- 
ficiency of mowing machines and the 
effect of mowing on the grasses. Elap- 
sed time photography and the measure- 
ment of growth by point quadrant are 
employed in the studies. So that ex- 
periments can be carried on year-round, 
Toro also maintains an indoor plot. 

Working under James Samways, 24 
full-time engineers test scientifically 
such product problems as: 


e More comfortable walking speeds 
to which self-propelled mowers should 
be geared. 


@ Gradients on which mowers with 
sulkies can be operated. 


e Endurance of motors. 


e Behavior of lawn mower blades when 
they hit wood, steel or stone. 


> Despite power mower sales gains, 
Toro is now set to launch a major pro- 
motion for a completely new line: sta- 
tionary power tools. It now manufac- 
tures 12 basics in the line, soon will 
add more. 

Why the move to power tools? In a 
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1 “vacuum cleaner” for leaves 


way, it’s a logical step, but president 
D. M. Lilly sums it up: “One of the 
sales problems confronting us has been 
the seasonal nature of the power lawn 
mower! market, requiring high produc- 
tion during the late fall and winter 
months, and low production during the 
summer and early fall. To date, extra 
business developed in the fall through 
the sale of rotary mowers for leaf 
mulching and the sale of power snow- 
plows, has not been enough of a com- 
pensating factor to maintain year-round 
production and employment. After ex- 
tensive study, we concluded that the 
power tool industry furnished the best 
solution to our problem, as it’s well 
suited to our own distributing and man- 


ufacturing facilities.” 


Caption—PHIL YOUNG 
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“How about a guy with a tattoo, wear- 
ing an eyepatch, sitting on a zebra?” 


SELLING TO INDUSTRY 
By John Sasso ® 


Thought for today 


A communique from the Roy 
Eastman organization discussing 
surveys has some pungent classifi- 
cations of business executives with 
respect to their attitudes towards 
market research. The letter groups 
them into four classes: 

e Those who are entirely self-suf- 
ficient and feel possessed of all 
the facts they need. 
e Those who feel it is 
a confession of weak- 
ness to admit there is 
anything they do not 
know. 

e Those who want to 
know more, but feel 
they know exactly 
what they need to find 
out, and have their 
problems all neatly de- 
fined in advance. 

e Those that recognize 
there are many facis that must be 
uncovered, but do not mentally 
determine in advance what those 
facts are. 

The four types might more 
irreverently be termed know-alls, 
thin-skins, smart-alecks, and open- 
minded types. No matter what you 
call them, though, one of those 
first three types will be around 
whenever a market survey is sug- 
gested. That’s one reason market- 
ing and agency men get charcoal- 
gray hair at an early age. 


Movie mania 


Unless we’re way off base, most 
editors repress an_ involuntary 
shudder when they are invited to 
see an industry movie (not surpris- 
ing when even Hollywood makes 
so many clinkers sold as entertain- 
ment). Actually, there are plenty 
of fine industrial movies being 
made; the continuous presentation 
at the American Public Relations 
Assn. annual meeting was evidence 
of that. 

However, when a company or 
industry gets the “let’s make a 
movie” urge, they should repress it 
until they are very sure they have 
something to say. And this some- 
thing must relate to viewer-benefit 
and not company egomania. 
Sounds elemental, doesn’t itP But 
how many poor movies have you 
seen (or made) lately? Shouldn’t 
a movie get the same sales-promo- 
tion analysis any piece of promo- 
tion does before it is made — 
whether that promotion is an ad, 


an article, or a mailing piece? 

A recent unhappy experience 
prompts these questions. Here mo- 
tion was used—when the subject 
could just as well have been covy- 
ered with a slide presentation. 
Color was used (and costs upped 
thereby) although color added lit- 
tle or nothing except colorful sky. 
Plant shots were used to keep im- 
portant customers happy. The 
whole effect was a 
“so-what?” 

Maybe movie-making 
outfits ought to sell a 
little more intelligently 
and a little less aggres- 
sively. Maybe agencies 
should be _ better 
watchdogs of the pro- 
motional budget. A 
well-thought-out movie 
will pay off in wide 
demands for showings. 
Witness the Zinc Insti- 
tute’s fine die-casting film; General 
Electric’s A is for Atom; Bell Tele- 
phone’s Mr. Bell; and recent films 
made by American Tobacco, 
Socony, Mobil, Olin-Mathieson, 
Champion Paper & Fiber, and 
Glenn L. Martin. A good film— 
built to viewer interest—can do a 
topflight selling job for a company 
or industry. The reverse is unfor- 
tunately true. 


Direct mailbag 


Worth having: McGraw-Hill’s 
“The Effective and Profitable Use 
of Industrial Mail Advertising,” a 
16-page booklet which covers 
what to look for in a list, objectives 
of direct mail, examples of proven 
mailing pieces as well as mailing, 
postal, and cost information. The 
booklet is an excellent example 
itself of direct mail selling for 
guess who. 

Kingsley Rice of Technical Pub- 
lishing direct mailed us a reprint of 
Charlie Herb’s article on “How 
Much Editorial Is Staff Written?” 
Charlie is a VIP (veteran of indus- 
trial publishing as well as editor of 
Machinery), so he is well able to 
cut through the average agency 
ignorance that assumes “staff-writ- 
ten” is synonymous with “hand- 
out,” and to tell why this isn’t so. 
His suggestion to mediamen: don’t 
ask how much of a magazine is 
staff-written; instead, ask how 
much editorial is exclusive with 
the magazine. Makes sense, but 
will make life tough for the dog 
sheets. 


the WOMAN’S VIEWPOINT 


Decorative bandages 


In the drugstore the other day 
I had a first-rate lesson on how a 
product can ‘be transformed from 
the utilitarian to the pleasurable. 
Plastic adhesive bandages, of all 
things, have now become a “fun” 
item. In an ingenious play for the 
iuvenile market, Bauer & Black 
has issued them in vivid shades of 
red, yellow, blue and green, and 
has renamed them Battle Ribbons. 

The appeal is twofold. For a 
minority of youngsters, who here- 
tofore have screamed at the sight 
of a bandage because of associa- 
tion with doctors and pain, Battle 
Ribbons help overcome fear. The 
tougher element, who regard it as 
a mark of honor to have their cuts 
and bruises “decorated,” find that 
color makes the process more en- 
joyable. 

Even before advertising broke 
last month, the factory has oper- 
ated day & night to keep pace 
with demand. I won’t be surprised 
if Battle Ribbons develop into a 
fad and are applied whether or 
not first aid is required. 


More formality? 


Some prominent admen are 
using techniques learned on Madi- 
son Avenue to influence a primary 
fight in a Congressional district 
near me. With all the talk about 
citizen participation in politics, 
their efforts are certainly praise- 
worthy. But many men who re- 
ceived letters (as well as wives 
who read them) were astonished at 
the breezy salutation, which con- 
sisted of “Hi” plus first name, and 
the nickname signature. Informal- 
ity is fine in the same office or 
over the back fence, but seems off 
key among total strangers. 


Woman shops for 
air conditioners 


Having resolved to buy an air 
conditioner before the onset of hot 
weather, this columnist recently 
spent a morning visiting dealers in 
a suburban city. While the terri- 
tory covered was small, my tour 
was indicative of how price poli- 
cies and salesmanship are operat- 


® 


By Dorothy Diamond 


ing at the retail level. It was an 
educational—but not an edifying— 
experience. Here is what I found: 

One store listed in the classified 
directory as an authorized dealer 
for an eminently respectable man- 
ufacturer turned out to be a dirty, 
run-down place without a single 
model in stock—“though, of course, 
we could order one for you.” 

In other establishments more 
prepared to do business, it was 
assumed that I had been “sold” by 
advertising on the merits of a spe- 
cific model before I arrived. Sales- 
men were apathetic about describ- 
ing the merits of different brands— 
and it was impossible for me to 
judge many of the features. (I 
understand that Macy’s in Man- 
hattan has installed competing 
models side-by-side so that the 
noise factor, at least, can be rated. 
This is a service I should like to 
see copied.) 

Only one salesman was enter- 
prising enough to evaluate the 
needs of the room in the hope of 
upgrading me to a more powerful 
—and more expensive—model. 

As to list prices, they were 
largely a myth. Just one store (and 
these were regular dealers, not dis- 
count houses) hewed to them and 
even it offered free installation and 
other service concessions. 


Studio visitors 


To a nine-year-old out-of-towner 
on her first visit to New York, 
among the excursions that sound 
most thrilling are a back-stage tour 
of the broadcasting studios and 
seeing a television program “in 
person.” Our experience at two 
networks during Easter vacation 
seems worth reporting here be- 
cause of the two completely differ- 
ent types of reception we _ en- 
countered, 

At one place we were welcome 
guests. But at the other some of 
the people in charge acted more 
like traffic cops than genial hosts. 
Their attitude was that we were 
lucky to be there at all and there 
were neither smiles nor apologies 
for delays and inconvenience. As a 
result, some of the fun was spoiled 
and much of the good will that 
should be engendered by a visit of 
this sort was lost. 


a 


“Dream house” ideas 
submitted by women 


Congratulations to Albert M. 
Cole, Administrator of the Housing 
and Finance Agency, who invited 
housewives to submit their ideas 
for a “dream home” and who im- 
plemented his invitation with re- 
wards. Since the federal govern- 
ment rather than private industry 
was the sponsor, nothing as fab- 
ulous as a Hawaiian holiday was 
offered. Instead, one hundred 
writers of representative letters had 
their expenses paid to a Woman’s 
Congress on Housing in Washing- 
ton last month. 

The letters contain plenty of 
evidence that housewives are not 
the witless creatures starred in soap 
operas but instead are preceptive 
critics. Among the cliches of mod- 
erm design that came in for a — 
severe drubbing were: picture 
windows bereft of view; sliding 
doors on closets (they get stuck); 
the open-plan kitchen which leaves 
a cook completely visible to her 
guests; and a snack bar substituting 
for a kitchen table. 

For some time our household 
magazines have been lobbying for 
a “family room” and this was the 
most frequently expressed wish of 
the letter writers. We are likely to 
see it become more prevalent. We 
are also likely to see the living 
room revert to the status of the 
Victorian parlor—seldom used for 
living but preserved in immaculate 
splendor for company. 


Nice teamwork 


An unusual marriage between 
art and real estate took place in my 
town when pictures from a Man- 
hattan gallery were displayed in 
the model rooms of a new apart- 
ment house. It’s an excellent ex- 
ample of how a luxury product can 
be brought right into suburban 
territory, called to the attention 
of potential customers, and made 
easy to buy. 
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Do Retailers Use 
Point-of-Sale 
Signs & Such? 


- Bounty Debuts— 


A New Humor 
Magazine: 
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There’s almost no chance that the Audit Bureau of Circulations will audit unpaid 
distribution of member business publications. 


In March, ABC’s Simplification Committee (five advertisers & agencymen, four 
media representatives) voted to provide space in the Business Publications Pub- 
lishers’ Statement form for an occupational breakdown of unpaid copies to “pro- 


spective subscribers.” 


The proposal was slated to come before the ABC board meeting on April 18. 
Meanwhile, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. president Donald C. McGraw sent a 
long telegram to ABC members objecting strongly to the proposal. 


While both ABC and McGraw-Hill are understandably reluctant to reveal ABC 
members’ reaction to the telegram, informed sources more than merely hint it was 
overwhelmingly favorable to McGraw’s viewpoint. 


Now ABC's board has delayed final decision pending a survey of the whole 
ABC. membership. This survey will take the form of two sample ABC state- 
ments, one containing the disputed paragraph, the other omitting it. But other 
media (especially newspapers, of course), which have no free “circulation” are 
undoubtedly opposed to such an audit—and they outweigh advertiser-agency 
membership three to one. 


Life has a new study which gauges the extent to which retailers use point-of- 
sale materials sent them by advertisers. 


Some stores clearly go for the signs (Life checked only material tied in with 
magazine advertising): 69% of department stores use such material; 44% of 
hardware stores and 41% of jewelry stores also do. 


The situation is less happy on the grocery store front—after years of point-of-sale 
barrages, only 18% use the reams of signs they get. And since Life didn’t 
study drugstores, it looks like more interest needs to be drummed up there, too. 


A new attempt at a national monthly humor magazine—first since an unsuccess- 
ful rival of Judge in 1953—will be on the newsstand this week. Published by 
newly formed Togor Publications, first run of Bounty will be 500,000. (Guaran- 
teed circulation; 250,000; one-time black & white page: $1,625.) 


The 25¢ magazine (whose first edition boasts 11 full-page charter ads) was 
conceived two years ago by playwright Jaromir Tobias (now editor & president) 
and Washington attorney George E. George (now board chairman), gets its 
major backing from a group of interested Washington businessmen who feel 
such a magazine has good chances of success. 


Described as a satire on current events, Bounty boasts a fairly sophisticated 
editorial staff: Henry Morgan, Quentin Reynolds, Ilka Chase, John McClain, 
Bob Cooke, Sigmund Spaeth, Leon Pearson, H. Allen Smith and Robert Silves- 
ter. Its modest hope is to be a cross between the New Yorker and Time. 
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(Advertising Forecast continued) 


Crowell-Collier 


Moves Into 


Radio & TV: 


Look Looks 


At Consumers: 


Klabe News, which distributes Bounty, says it isn’t attempting to build a sub- 
scription list, would rather concentrate on newsstand sales. 


Paul Smith, when he took over as president of Crowell-Collier Publishing Co. 
in January, 1954, predicted that C-C would be in the communications business, 
not just magazine and book publishing. Last fortnight, Smith fulfilled a big 
part of his prediction—and in a big way. 


In two days, Smith acquired a radio & TV station in Honolulu, and Consoli- 
dated Television & Radio Broadcasters (third largest independent chain of 
radio-TV stations), including four radio and three TV stations in four cities. 
Smith gets Consolidated (pending stockholder approval) for about $16,000,000 
paid with stock and cash. 


The income from the radio-TV stations (which will operate as a C-C subsidiary) 
and from C-C’s new Record Club (which Smith expects to have going full 
blast by fall) will add to Crowell’s rapidly improving profit picture. After 
substantial losses in 1953 and 1954, Crowell-Collier showed a small ($773,900) 
but encouraging profit for 1956, thanks mainly to a 30.8% increase in book 
sales revenue. Small increases in magazine ad revenue and circulation revenue 
also contributed to the heartening black ink. But Smith is far from finished. 
He’s currently negotiating for a newspaper, and is planning to add at least 
one more consumer magazine. And he is in the market for business publications, 
too. 


Look for more news—and big news—from Crowell-Collier in the near future. 


The new Look-Politz “Survey of U.S. Markets, 1956” is a happy example of the 
kind of service magazine research can provide, but doesn’t often enough. 
The survey reports U.S. buying intentions (based on a nationwide probability 
sample of 4,772 households) for the next 12 months in these vital fields: homes, 
automobiles, home improvement, appliances, travel. 


For example, Look’s study indicates that over the next 12 months, 21.2% 
of U.S. households expect some member to take a long trip (at least 1,000 miles 
in one direction in this or a foreign country). That adds up to 21,550,000 
people and is probably the first reliable estimate of today’s booming travel 
market. 


Look’s study also indicates that 4,900,000 people will buy a car in the next 
12 months, that 4,500,000 will buy or build a home, that 8,750,000 will buy 
appliances, that 14,700,000 will improve their homes. In the next few weeks, 
Look will release detailed breakdowns in each field. —e.g., how many people 
have what year car right now, whether they bought it new or used, etc. 


The study, which parallels in some respects the Federal Reserve Board’s 
Consumer Finance Survey, will also report the percentage of readers of Life, 
Look, Satevepost and Time (today’s top publications in ad revenue) who are 
buying prospects in the various fields. 


Probably next year, Look and Alfred Politz Research will check to see how 
many people who plan to buy particular items actually do buy them. 
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‘A look at business papers 


If you read business publications 
regularly, you are soon impressed with 
two obvious facts: the volume of busi- 
ness paper advertising is increasing 
steadily, and the quality is also show- 
ing noticeable improvement. 


The fifth annual study of leading ad- 
vertisers, reported by Associated Busi- 
ness Publications, substantiates the fact 
of increased volume. In 1955 no less 
than 16 companies invested more than 
$1,000,000 in the business press, and 
last year 37 advertisers joined the group 
of advertisers spending $175,000 or 


more in business publications. Collec- 
tively, the total investment in business 
papers by all advertisers came to some 
$390 million in 1955. 

General Electric continues as the 
top business paper advertiser by a wide 
margin; its budget last year was almost 
$3,800,000, considerably more than 
General Motors’ budget of almost 
$2,300,000. Allis Chalmers, du Pont 
and Allied Chemical & Dye round out 
the top five spenders in that order. 


Even more encouraging than this in- 
creased volume is the fact that adver- 
tisers are making more effective use of 
their business publication budgets by 


turning out, through their agencies, bet- 
ter ads. The testimony to this comes 
from ABP’s annual businesspaper ad- 
vertising awards. 

Most of the winning ads in the two 
categories (merchandising and indus- 
trial) point up the trend to better, 
more extensive art which dominates 
the ad (see cuts). There is also a trend 
to simple, specific copy. On the whole, 
it seems to us that the judges did an 
admirable job in selecting the best of 
the nominations, with only a few ex- 
ceptions. Some of the winning ads, we 
feel, were too busy to be as effective as 
they might. 

There is another point which needs 
reiteration. The majority of business 
publication advertisers, we are con- 
vinced, still do not come anywhere near 


@ Two winners in the merchandising category 


with these features: 


Po fm hee | 


NEW SLIDER 


2 NEW LocK 


$7 AED 


POBANER 


Donahue Sales Corp. (via McCann-Erickson) led Division 1 


Syracuse Ornamental Co. (via 
Moser & Cotins) led Division 6 
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® Two winners in the industrial category 
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U.S. Steel Corp. (via BBDO) won in Division 1 


SRIMEY WIRING 
Dead ed” Kl of ths. 


“DEAD END” KID OF THE 
ELECTRICAL BUSINESS! 


Hare's what Kennecott indeing “pcos? 
wbaut that wenbbncee dite af es 
your buringrs-SEIMPY WIRING! 


SSE 


FREE? THE-N MATERIALS 


38s nee 


Heche Burioass: 


Kennecott Copper Corporation 


Kennecott Copper Corp. (via Cunningham & Walsh) 


won Division 6 
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Whats this about 
one lawn seed leading 
its chief competitors 

nearly 3 tol in 

Minnesota ? 


Sure! Read 
all about it in 
Minnesota 
Homemaker 


Survey No.5!* 


uy 
*available on request from the 


Minneapolis 
Star andTribune 


EVENING e MORNING AND SUNDAY 


495,000 paiiy 
625,000 sunpay 


in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, western Wisconsin 
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> VIRGINIA CITY, NEVADA 
Largest Weekly Paper In 
The Entire American West 


(ABC We ss ded Sectarican) 
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Rael 


The ONLY Clipping Bureau reading 


over 3,000 trade and class publi- 
cations, as well as every English 
language daily and 80% of the 
weekly field. 


LIPPING 
Bureau 


UCE 
Ipnes® 


157 Chambers St.. NYC 7—BArclay 7-2096 


104 W. Linwood Blvd. 715 Harrison Street 
Kansas City, Mo. Topeka, Kansas 


Write or Phone for Details 


taking advantage of the full potential 
of business paper advertising. ‘Too 
many use business publications simply 
because competitors do, or because 
they feel it’s one way of placating their 
dealers or making an impression on 
their industry. Too many still don’t 
realize that the business press deserves 
as much attention, if not more, than 
consumer media. And finally, too many 
haven’t progressed beyond the “nuts 
& bolts” approach to business paper 
advertising, an approach which we're 
kappy to see dying a well-deserved, 
although agonizing, death. 


A few bouquets 


To these marketers, for these mar- 
keting moves, a few bouquets: 
e To Norman Reader, public informa- 
tion director of the French Govern- 
ment Tourist Office, for pointing out 
that “Although the travel industry is 
getting to be a big boy now, its pub- 
lic relations program still has that 
swaddling clothes look.” Added Reader: 
“Hardly anyone outside the industry 
appreciates travel’s potent place in the 
nation’s economy or way of life.” 
¢ To Sun Oil Co., for what is prob- 
ably the most attractive and effective 
annual report we've ever seen. It’s 
certainly the most complete and _ll- 
encompassing, best-illustrated and most 
revealing annual report weve run 
across in a long time. 
e To PUCK, the Comic Weekly, for 
its massive and ambitious motivation 
research study into why people read 
comics. It brings up the logical ques- 
tion, why haven’t other media done 
something of this scope? 


Fifty-Sixth in a Series 


Harold M. Florsheim 


President 
The Florsheim Shoe Co. 


LIKE MOST 
‘Newsworthy’ 
BUSINESS 
EXECUTIVES 


we esc., |MR. FLORSHEIM'S 


Caption by—G. H. LAWS 


“If it won't go in 15 words, leave 
‘stinks’ in and delete ‘cordially’.” 


LATEST 
BUSINESS 
PORTRAIT 
IS BY 


Gean Rachurn 


Photographers to the Business Executive 
565 Fifth Avenue, New York 17—PL 3-1882 
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LETTERS 


Comments on co-op 


| Sirs: 

The wise use and distribution of co-op 
funds by the manufacturer will always 
initiate greater emphasis and stronger play 
on the specific produce being pushed. 


The utilization of co-op dollars properly 
on a local level allows for more flexibility 
and greater imagination right where final 
stimulation of the consumer will bring 
about a completed sales. This is the end 
result that began at the factory level when 
the product was initially designed, manu- 
factured, promoted by national copy, de- 
livered to the distributor and retailer and 
at last sold to the interested customer. 
The interest was first kindled by national 
advertising, but would have been largely 
wasted if local retailer promotion had not 
really fired the consumer desire that was 
finally consummated by a completed sale. 


Tie together this national copy with a 
strong local program that utilizes co-op 
funds in the form of newspaper advertis- 
ing, mail order, display promotion or even 
extra contest “spiff’ dollars and you have 
the most effective co-ordination of national 
to local. 

After all, the end results required of 
advertising is greater sales. Heavier volume 
can be best fostered by efficient follow- 
through of factory programs on retail 
levels. Only Joe the dealer knows how this 
“follow through” can be best and realistic- 
ally accomplished in his area. Use that 
co-op fund wisely here and you harvest 
a full crop of sales. 

Murray Laub 


Retail Mdse. Mgr. 
Lewyt Corp. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Sirs : 
The co-op advertising fund is manu- 
facturers’ greatest mistake. It is employed 


primarily for two reasons, each of which 
is economically unsound. 


First, the manufacturer uses the co-op 
fund as an incentive to the distributor 
and retailer to stock and push his par- 
ticular brand of merchandise. Actually, 
a retailer's decision to handle a certain 
line should be based on product quality 
and consumer demand. If fboth of these 
factors are sufficiently impressive and 
profit margins are in line, no other incen- 
tive is needed. 

But what if one or both of these ele- 
ments is missing? If product quality is 
lacking, advertising cannot effect a cure. 
If consumer demand is lacking, advertis- 
ing is precisely what is needed, but it must 
be efficient, well-managed, effective ad- 
vertising. Co-op advertising answering this 
description is the exception rather than 
the rule. 


Too many retailers and distributors treat 
co-op funds as an earned rebate and spend 
it according to whims and prejudices, more 
often than not failing even to use the 
services of an advertising agency. There 
are some who even feel justified in using 
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co-op funds in loss-leader fashion, bringing 
customers in with Brand “A” advertising 
and then selling them off into Brand “X,” 
which holds more profit for the dealer or 
represents a bigger unit sale. 


The second dominant reason for the 
manufacturer's use of co-op funds is simply 
to take advantage of local advertising rates. 
On the surface this would seem to afford 
an opportunity to spread his advertising 
dollars farther. However, this fact is more 
than offset by the misuse and abuse which 
co-op funds suffer on the local level. It is 
a known fact, too, that many distributors 
charge the manufacturer national rates 
for co-op advertising, pay local rates and 
pocket the difference. In this case, the 
manufacturer not only pays for his part of 
the co-op fund but shoulders a substantial 
amount of the retailer’s own advertising 
responsibility. 

If manufacturers would keep control of 
their entire advertising effort, whether it 
involved only national media or both 
national and local media, they could be 
sure of building their brand names in the 
most effective: manner possible. Let the 
dealer use his advertising appropriation to 
sell his own facilities and services. He will 
then profit most from promoting products 
which are pre-sold to his customers by the 
manufacturer's advertising program. 

Mitchell Williamson 


Erwin, Wasey & Co. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


The two letters above are the winners 
in Tide Columnist Lester Leber’s contest 
for the best statements for and against 
co-operative advertising.—Ed. 


Overstatement 


Sirs: 

Your spelling “Everready” is more dis- 
gusting than Eveready testimonials. I had 
to read the item twice before I knew what 
I was reading about! 

Troy Jones 
Advertising Manager 
Keenan Auto Parts Company 
Albany, Ga. 


Point of view 


Sirs: 

The 82% return on the Politz-Sports 
Illustrated mail survey reported in your 
current (April 21) issue is indeed impres- 
sive. 

However, since this is presented as 
something of a milestone in direct mail 
research, it should be observed that the 
rate of response was less unusual than 
the size of the bribes ($1 and $5) used in 
the follow-up mailing. We think you will 
find, if you check around among _re- 
searchers, that a response rate of 70% to 
90% has been achieved frequently before— 
with quarters. 

Louise M. DuBois 
DuBois Research 
New York City 


EXECUTIVE EXCHANGE 


Address Box Numbers to: 
Tide, 1564 Broadway, N. Y. 36, N. Y. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


PR EXECUTIVE AVAILABLE. Some firm— 
somewhere—is looking for an executive-under-40 
with public relations awareness and ability, to 
create and/or capitalize on opportunities for 
improving the climate for employment, intra- 
industry relations, sales and public understand- 
ing. I offer: 14 years’ public relations experi- 
ence (media, company, agency), foresight, the 
ability to make decisions and follow through, 
in exchange for the right opportunity to make 
maximum use, properly compensated, of may 
talents. Presently employed. Complete background 
available. Box T-538. 


BUSINESS SERVICE 


TWO TOURS FOR 
WOMEN WHO WRITE 


Dateline: Europe, July 22-Aug. 19, $939 
A Food Writer’s Tour, Aug. 24-Sept. 21, $987 
for information write to 


STUDY ABROAD, INC., 
250 West 57th St., N.Y. 
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A load of pitchers 


A furniture dealer in Stoneham 
(Mass.) is in a bit of a quandary these 
days all because of a load of pitchers. 

It seems the dealer ran across the 
pitchers which were used as promotions 
by a macaroni company. Across the 
spout was inscribed the word “Salute” 
and on the side was written, “Enjoy 
your wine with Prince Macaroni.” 

Well, the dealer admired the pitchers 
so much, he decided itd be fine if he 
could stock them. Being an enterprising 
man, he dug up the name of the com- 
pany in Italy manufacturing the pitch- 
ers, sent them an order for 750 and 
made the instructions quite specific: 
“Leave out the word ‘salute’ and leave 
out the words ‘enjoy your wine with 
Prince Macaroni.’ ” 

Just the other day exactly 16 crates 
were delivered to the dealer, each 
crate crammed with the pitchers. And 
the Italians had followed directions to 
the letter, with only one little error; 
across the spout of every one of the 
750 pitchers was inscribed “Leave out 
the word salute,” and on the side of 
every one was the phrase, “Leave out 
the words enjoy your wine with Prince 
Macaroni.” 


The effects of spring 


We could have guessed it was 
spring, even without consulting the 
calendar. We could tell, for example, 
when we saw an adman order the sea- 
son’s first gin & tonic in a Madison 
Ave. bar. We got a bigger hint when 
the grandmothers of agencymen every- 
where began developing miscellaneous 
illnesses, just about the time the base- 
ball season was getting under way. We 
were sure about it, however, when we 


Caption by—CHICK MARTIN 


heard about a BBDO brainstorm ses- 
sion that caught spring fever and pro- 
duced only 1,639 ideas—well below 
par. 

For some unexplained reason, we’ve 
always had the impression that spring 
brings out—among other things—the hu- 
morous nature in people. About this 
time of year there’s an element of 
levity in the air which seems to affect 
people and what they do. 

In recognition of this, we’d like to 
announce Tide’s First Annual Spring 
Snicker Awards. To each winner will 
go not an Oscar, a Tony, an Emmy 
or a Joshua—but a Milton. And we 
already have a preliminary list of nom- 
inees: 


e To Peter Pan Bras, for sponsoring 
radio broadcasts of an internationally 
famous event in Monaco. We missed 
the commercials, but they must have 
been as royal as the wedding. 


¢ To Howard Hughes, for allowing 
John Wayne to be miscast as Genghis 
Khan in Hughes’ motion picture, “The 
Conquerer.” Wayne ends up as a sort 
of Oriental Tom Mix. 


¢ To Playboy, for appointing A. C. 
Spectorsky as assistant to the publisher. 
The author of the Exurbanites and 
champion of the commuter may find 
himself uncomfortable in an atmosphere 
of underclothed women, spicy jokes 
and unsublimated sex (especially after 
a quiet time as a TV editor), but after 
all, it’s in the interest of research, 
isn’t itP 

¢ To the Wm. S. Merrell Co., of 
Cincinnati, for developing a new drug 
called Frenquel. One shot of Frenquel, 
it seems, and your DT’s disappear. Ac- 
cording to the release, Frenquel elimi- 
nates imaginary snakes, spiders, zoom- 
ing airplanes and pink elephants. Now 
if they can just come up with some- 


“< . > . 
Right now I’m conducting a survey of what the average consumer consumes.” 
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thing for hangovers we'll have the 
whole problem licked. 


© To the Libner Grain Co., of Nor- 
walk (Conn.), for a package change. 
The Libner Grain Co. packages and 
markets wild bird food (frankly, we 
didn’t know wild birds bought their 
vittles, but it just goes to prove how 
little editors know). Last December 
the company revised its package to 
feature Audubon art on the front. Lib- 
ner is happy (sales of the wild bird 
food have climbed 85%), consumers 
are happy (they must be, they're buy- 
ing the stuff) and we assume the wild 
birds are happy (at least they haven’t 
complained to us). 

© To Salem (Ore.) radio station 
KGAE, for an outdoor poster located 
on the Salem-Portland Freeway which 
advises homebound commuters, “While 
you were away we spent many pleasant 
hours with your wife!” 

Well, that’s our list of nominations 
so far. If you have any nominations 
for Tide’s First Annual Spring Snicker 
Awards, by all means send them in. 
To the person submitting the winning 
nomination will go a do-it-yourself kit 
for building a nuclear reactor, complete 
with a pocket cyclotron, a pair of sun 
glasses for blinding flashes and a year’s 
supply of pitchblend. 


Flotsam & Jetsam 


¢ In Washington (D.C.) a friendly 
undertaker closes all his correspondence 
with “Eventually yours.” 


e In Arlington (Va.) a druggist posted 
this sign in his window: “One dozen 
aspirin free with each income tax book.” 
© In Los Angeles the following classi- 
fied ad appeared: “Single expectant 
mother desires housewife or baby sit- 
ting. No bachelor considered.” 


¢ In Concord (N.H.) a golf course posts 
the following sign in its club house: 
“A couple of feet of snow on the greens 
make them extremely slow.” 

¢ In Washington (D.C.) a shoe store 
displays two signs: “No sale complete 
until you are satisfied,” and “All sales 
final.” 

e In Seattle (Wash.) a man found with 
4] fifths of moonshine whisky and 24 
pints of wine in his room explained 
that he was saving it “to drink in case 
of an A-bomb attack.” 

¢ In Eaton (Ohio) a classified ad ad- 
advised that “The man that stole my 
wife can keep her,” asked only “reim- 
bursement for the $22 worth of gro- 
ceries taken.” ° 

e In Eugene (Ore.) a local theater ad- 
vertised a double feature: “Anything 
Goes” with “Three Bad Sisters.” 
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